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ISSUES in broadcasting | 


CONTROVERSY 


O some, absence of controversy implies a high level of 

civilization, to others it implies decadence. No matter 
what interpretation one puts upon it, it cannot be denied 
that a great number of controversies are raging in broad- 
casting today. 


The composition of this issue of the JOURNAL reflects many 
of these controversies. However, those who are surfeit with 
the pros and cons of Jack Paar and censorship, or violence in 
television programming, will be happy to learn that these 
issues will not be belabored here. Instead, we will present: 


—A study by L. F. Tijmstra of the International Press 
Institute of the economic impact television has had on the 
press. This topic assumes particular importance following 
the general gleeful intemperance of the newspaper industry 
in reporting the sordid quiz show and payola scandals. Despite 
the fact that some segments of the newspaper industry have 
blamed the press’ inability to match the growth of television 
upon circulation and pricing difficulties rather than on TV, 
no one who remembers the newspaper-radio news “wars” of 
. the middle 1930’s, or the more recent struggles over paid 

program listings, will ever forget that broadcasting and the 
printed media are in competition for a finite number of ad- 
vertising dollars. 


— An analysis of the “oldest station in the nation” claim 
of WHA in light of a new set of criteria devised by R. Franklin 
Smith. Although the claims of KDKA, KQW, WHA and WWJ 
are not compared, this article opens the way at last to a pos- 
sible final determination of this pesky point of radio history. 


— The recent memorandum by NAB Special Counsel Sey- 
mour concerning the authority of the FCC over broadcast 
content. This legal analysis was attacked by Broadcasting 
magazine in its February 1 editorial as a “transparently po- 
litical concession” since “how can the FCC evaluate program- 
ming . . . without straying into an area that is marked off- 
limits by the First Amendment?” On the other hand, Attorney 
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General Rogers’ report to the President of last December 30 
maintained that the FCC should 


“adopt a program of more intensive scrutiny of broad- 
cast licensees’ practices before license renewals are 
granted. Such scrutiny should include a comparison of 
the licensees’ performances with the promises as to 
programming which they made... and also regular 
spot checks.” 
Although the NAB memorandum is far closer to the viewpoint 
expressed by Broadcasting than that set forth by Mr. Rogers, 
this departure from the previously held principle that any 
consideration of programming is forbidden by the First 
Amendment is a major historical document. 


—A note by Mr. William Bluem on the question of the 
place of technique courses in the broadcasting curriculum. 
His position is in opposition to the firm support of such 
courses penned by Professor Milo Ryan in the Summer 1959 
issue of the JOURNAL. Mr. Bluem expressed the hope that his 
comment would not add to “useless intrafraternal squabbling” 
although he felt that not everyone “ought to go away satisfied 
with Milo Ryan’s point of view.” To provide a starting point 
for a further round of fruitful discussions among educators, 
we are publishing this article in the Issues in Broadcasting 
section. 


The Editor of the JOURNAL believes strongly that mental 
and physical growth, and even survival, is encouraged by 
limited disputation between men of good will. Therefore, in 
the interests of healthy conflict coupled with fair play, the 
following plan is proposed. Manuscripts that are intended to 
stimulate controversy and discussion will be encouraged. The 
JOURNAL Editor will endeavor to locate a person holding 
an opposing view, a task simplified by suggestions from the 
author of the stimulus article. Upon acceptance, both articles 
will be published in the same issue of the JOURNAL. By 
these means, we hope to emulate both the practice and the 
spirit expressed in Section 315. Let us hope that the contro- 
versy expressed in this issue of the JOURNAL and in the 
issues to come helps lead to a beneficial maturation of both 
broadcasting and education for broadcasting. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF TV TO THE PRESS: 


The Impact of Television on Advertising Revenues 
and Circulations of Newspapers 


By L. F. Tijmstra 


The Eighth General Assem- 
bly of the International Press 
Institute, held in Berlin in 1959, 
devoted a panel discussion to the 
impact of television upon the 
press. Mr. L. F. Tijmstra, IPI’s 
Deputy Director, provided a de- 
tai and thoroughly reasoned 
preliminary study, highlighting 
the economic side of the prob- 
lem. The entire text of this 
paper was published in the Ga- 


zette (International Journal for 
Mass Communications Studies), 
Volume V, Number 8, 1959. 
Those portions of particular in- 
terest and importance to Ameri- 
can broadcasters, who are less 
likely to have regular access to 
the Gazette, are reprinted below 
by the kind permission of the 
copyright holder, H. E. Stenfert 
Kroese n.v., Leiden, Holland. 





HAT has been the impact of TV on the financial position 

of daily newspapers? An optimist like Mr. John Coope, 
managing director of the London News Chronicle, spoke as 
late as September 1957 rather disparagingly of the new me- 
dium’s competition: ‘The period of (TV) honeymoon will 
fairly soon come to an end—and we shall see if the little 
woman is as good at cooking as she is at kissing.’ Television, 
particularly commercial, had in Mr. Coope’s view all the ad- 
vantages of novelty. But he was not frightened. However, 
there are pessimists too. What is the real position? 


The investigation carried out by IPI’s Deputy Director has 
shown that both the kissing and the cooking of the TV bride 
have been quite remarkable in countries where the new me- 
dium has expanded from its state of infancy. 


The IPI enquiry pertaining to six out of eight TV ‘million- 
aires’ (countries with more than one million TV sets at the 
end of 1958): the U.S.A.—U.K.—France—Germany—lItaly 
and Japan. Purely for reasons of self-limitation the two other 
‘millionaires’-—Soviet Russia and Canada, although inter- 
esting—were not covered by this survey. An attempt was 
made to assess how far newspapers’ revenues from advertise- 
ments and their circulations have been influenced by TV. 
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Moreover, was there any notable shift from one printed 
medium to another: from dailies to magazines; from evening 
to morning papers (or vice versa) as a result of TV compe- 
tition? The survey covered the period 1954 through 1958. 


In the U.S.A., the U.K. and Japan the battle for the ad- 
vertising dollar, pound and yen has brought notable victories 
for the new medium, which in these countries is carving out 
for itself ever-increasing portions of the national advertising 
budgets. But in absolute figures the advertising revenues for 
daily newspapers nevertheless continued to increase in all three 
countries: fastest in Japan with a rise of over 60 per cent, in 
England with roughly 50 per cent and in the U.S.A. 20 per 
cent. But TV booked by far the fastest increase, though on 
a lower level: in Japan the total advertising revenue for 
dailies is still five times as high as for TV and in the U.S.A. 
two and a half times as high. In England, however, dailies’ 
revenues from ads are nowadays only 40 per cent above the 
TV level. In America the total advertising expenditure in all 
media and the ad revenues for papers dropped in 1958. Here, 
clearly the recession played a role—but TV marched on never- 
theless. TV publicity has made only very small inroads into 
Italy’s advertising field, but there are indications that it has 
made its influence felt on the newspapers’ budgets. Its sig- 
nificance is even less, practically non-existent, in Germany. 
In France there is no TV advertising as yet. 


TV’s significance in the field of advertising seems much 
more outstanding than in that of circulations. Other variable 
factors, such as prices, have, for instance, played an important 
role in the 1958 drop of the U.S.A. newspapers’ circulations. 
For Japan some unfavorable influence of TV on dailies’ cir- 
culations, especially of evening editions, can be detected, as 
also for London evening papers and for magazines in Italy. 
By and large morning papers in the U.S.A., the U.K. and 
Japan seemed to be more resistant to unfavorable influences 
on their circulation from the side of TV and other factors 
than evening papers.? (For England, however, this is only 
true for the London Mornings—for the British provincial 
papers the situation is the reverse.) 
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Almost all remarks and deductions, also with regard to 
advertisment budgets, will have to be accompanied by certain 
reservations pertaining to ‘other variable factors’ which may 
have influenced developments (costs, prices, conjunctural phe- 
nomena, etc.) and sometimes to limited statistical evidence. 
These reservations often even make it impossible to draw 
any conclusions at all. 


Many of the great differences to be found between various 
countries are, of course, first of all due to the different stages 
of development of TV. TV and commercial TV have different 
dates of birth in various countries. Commercial television saw 
the light of day in the U.S.A. in 1941, in Japan in 1953, in 
the U.K. in 1955; TV advertising in Germany started in 1956 
and in Italy in 1957. Moreover, even more important is the 
variegated increase of the number of TV sets in different 
countries, the rising tide of actual viewers and the different 
pace of construction of stations and especially the different 
ranges of these stations: the coverage of (potential) viewers; 
finally, the number of separate programs. 


For example, in Japan the number of TV stations increased 
rapidly after 1953 (when TV started with one commercial 
and one non-commercial station) : in 1956 there were already 
11 stations (of which 4 were commercial)—in 1958, 47 (of 
which 19 were commercial) and by the end of 1959 a total of 
79 stations is expected (41 commercial). 


An example of how widely different the coverage by (com- 
mercial) stations may be, is provided by the following com- 
parison between England and West Germany. In England, the 
first commercial station, started in September 1955, covered 
approximately 24 per cent of the population. New stations 
appeared and by the end of 1957, the coverage had grown to 
nearly 70 per cent. Nowadays, the coverage of ITA stations 
is 85 per cent. By contrast the coverage of TV advertising in 
West Germany was up to the beginning of 1959 not much 
higher than a poor one-third (this being the range of the 
South German and Berlin stations). Only as from April 1, 
1959 with the North and West German stations joining in, 
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which cover nearly two-thirds of the population, had an ap- 
proximately full-range been reached.’ 


Advertising Trends 


Daily newspapers’ revenues from the advertisements in 
the U.S.A. increased by around 20 per cent over the period 
1954-1957 (from 2,695 to 3,283 million dollars). As, however, 
the total national expenditure‘ on all publicity in all media 
rose by roughly 25 per cent over the same years (from 8,164 
to 10,310 million dollars) the newspapers’ share in the global 
advertising dollar went in fact down. Both global figure and 
the advertisement figure for dailies dropped slightly in 1958. 


Out of the overall increase of 2,146,000 dollars over the 
years 1954-1957 ultimately a little more than one fourth went 
to the dailies, slightly less than one fourth to TV, seven per 
cent to magazines, three per cent to radio and the rest (slightly 
over 40 per cent) to ‘Other Media.’ 


To gauge advertisers’ loyalty (or disloyalty) to various 
media, a comparison of the trends of each medium’s propor- 
tional share expressed in percentages of the total national 
expenditure on publicity is instructive. The dailies’ share of 
the global advertising dollar was 33 per cent in 1954. It went 
up the following year but dropped in 1956 and after to 30.6 
in 1958. 


For magazines a similar development can be noticed: a 
steady increase of the absolute figures for ads over the years, 
except for a drop in 1958. But expressed in percentages of 
the global advertising dollar the magazine’s share went down, 
from 8.2 per cent in 1954 to 7.6 in 1958. And this decline, too, 
started before 1958. 


Radio showed a slightly different development. Its share 
in the overall publicity dollar also decreased over the survey 
period (from 6.9 to 6 per cent) ; but in between there were 
ups and downs in the absolute figures. 


‘Other media of publicity’ were fairly constant: over the 
years around 42 per cent with corresponding risingly absolute 
figures. 
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The only medium which showed a constant upward trend 
both in absolute figures and in proportion to the overall pub- 
licity dollar was TV (from 9.9 per cent in 1954 to 13.3 per 
cent in 1958). Moreover, TV showed by far the steepest in- 
crease. Finally, TV did not drop in 1958 (notwithstanding 
the shrinking overall figure for publicity) this being in strik- 
ing contrast to the position of dailies, magazines and radio. 


The recession has cut down the overall advertising figure 
for 1958. But not only the dailies’ absolute figure; their share 
in the global advertising dollar also shrunk in the same year 
—whereas TV’s figure and proportion rose. 


According to Professor Desmond of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, U.S.A. some newspapers comfort themselves 
with the thought that television cannot possibly handle more 
than 25 per cent of America’s advertising volume because it 
just does not have unlimited time on the air to sell, while 
newspapers (and magazines) can increase the number of 
pages as is required to handle any volume. One should, how- 
ever, note that there is still a long way to go between the 13 
per cent of the advertising dollar which went to TV in 1958 
and the 25 per cent limit referred to by Professor Desmond. 


Other limitations are mentioned by the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
In the U.S.A. television viewing drops off by around 35 per 
cent during the summer months, whereas newspapers’ circu- 
lations tend to remain constant. As a result there is a tend- 
ency for many TV advertisers to use the medium on a 39-week 
basis, dropping the 13 summer weeks. 


Moreover, newspapers receive from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the local media advertising dollar. TV has made only very 
minor inroads in this area. 


Finally, there is a tendency for TV to be used by fewer 
companies, which however are spending more money. 


There is, of course, a difference between showing the 
changing distribution of advertising dollars over the various 
media and advancing real proof of how far TV has cut down 
advertising revenues of newspapers. Among the variable 
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factors, rising production costs, for example, have been re- 
sponsible for quite a few ‘casualties’ among newspapers. 
Then there is the flexibility in the overall offer of ads. 
This flexibility may be stimulated by the advent of a new 
medium. If the expansion of the overall figure for pub- 
licity, in as far as it is created by the arrival of the new 
medium, were to equal or outstrip the amount of advertising 
in the new medium itself, the others would have nothing to 
complain about. But there are no means of measuring this. 
It is highly probable that commercial TV has retarded the 
increase of newspapers’ ad-figures—some people are inclined 
to speak in this respect of ‘the natural rate of growth’ of 
advertising revenues for newspapers. But there is no reliable 
yardstick either to measure the ‘natural rate of growth’, if 
such a phenomenon exists at all. It all resembles the famous 
question: What would have happened to world history if 
Napoleon had never been born? 


To show how flexible the overall offer of ads is one need 
only recall the mounting percentage of the national income 
spent on publicity. This figure was for the U.S.A. in 1946 only 
1.9 per cent; it rose to 2.7 per cent in 1954 and to 2.9 in 1957. 


Circulations 


Circulations of American week-day papers increased con- 
stantly, but at a modest pace from 1954 through 1957 (from 
55 to 57.8 million). Only in 1958 was there a slight drop (to 
57.4 million). Both morning and evening papers showed a 
constant upward trend over the first four years. The loss for 
morning papers in 1958 represented only an infinitesimal per- 
centage, the loss for the evening papers figured at about 1 
per cent. 


The most realistic picture of the circulations’ trend can 
be obtained by taking into account the evolution of the adult 
population (persons of 15 years and older; the—potential— 
reading public). But also the number of daily newspapers’ 
copies per hundred adults showed an upward trend from 1954 
through 1956 (from 48.3 to 48.9). Here, however, there is 
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already a standstill in 1957, followed by a decline in 1958 (to 
48). 


The magazines show a stronger increase—from 162.9 mil- 
lion in 1954 to 182.9 million in 1956. The decline started one 
year earlier than for dailies, in 1957. In terms of copies per 
100 adults clearly both 1957 and 1958 showed a drop. 


Also for Sunday newspapers, increasing from 1954 through 
1956, the decline in absolute figures started already in 1957. 
Their circulation figure for 1958 was 46.9 million. The circu- 
lations trend for weekly newspapers was less consistent: after 
ups and downs the final figure for 1958 (18.7 million) showed 
a drop compared with the previous year, but still a net gain 
compared with 1954. 


It may be concluded that the rather general saying that 
daily newspaper circulations in the U.S.A. have not grown in 
proportion to the (adult) population is not corroborated by 
the facts noticed during the survey period. But it is true that 
by taking into account the population trend, the recent circu- 


lations decline manifested itself more clearly. 


But to jump from this finding to conclusions with regard 
to TV competition seems rather risky. Even the use of the 
‘realistic yardstick’ (distribution rate per hundred adults) 
does not warrant immediate and definite conclusions. De- 
creases of the distribution per 100 adults have been noticed 
before, when TV had much less impact than it has nowadays. 
For example, in 1948/1949 the distribution rate for dailies 
showed a standstill (48.4) although the absolute figures in- 
creased. For magazines, whose circulation in the same period 
increased, the rate per 100 adults even dropped in 1949 (from 
130.5 to 130.4). And that happened in a period when the 
number of TV sets was less than half the 1958 figure of 49 
million, installed in 85% of all homes! 


Moreover, there are the famous variable factors of which 
certainly one has exerted a great influence here. There have 
recently been price increases for newspapers in the U.S.A., 
and it seems highly probable, if not certain, that the 1958 
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drop is largely a repetition of the decrease in circulations of 
1952 when also prices of papers had gone up. 


Although morning papers were less affected by the 1958 
drop than evening papers, the statistical difference is too slight 
to warrant the conclusion that, under the influence of TV, 
readers are turning from evening to morning papers. Even 
the conclusion that American morning papers would be less 
susceptible to TV competition seems slightly premature, at 
least for the moment. Finally, there is the remarkable fact 
that whilst morning papers did better in the decline of circu- 
lations than the evening papers, their number has decreased, 
whereas the total number of evening papers has remained 
stable. 


The increase of magazines’ circulation from 1954 to 1956 
was proportionally more outspoken than of the dailies (an 
increase of around 10 per cent of the number of copies per 
100 adults against between 1 and 1% per cent for dailies). 
On the other hand, magazines’ decline has been slightly steeper 
in 1957/1958. It seems impossible to conclude on this sole 
basis a shift of readers from papers to magazines or vice 
versa. And only the future will definitely show whether mag- 
azines’ circulations are more or less vulnerable than dailies 
to inroads from the side of TV. 


TABLE Il 
Circulation in U.S.A. 











Dailies Magazines TV 

Per 100 Per 100 Sets 

Year In millions adults* In millions adults* in milli 
CE SRM AL AL 55.0 48.3 162.9 142.8 32.7 
i oe. 56.1 48.6 166.3 144.0 37.3 
IE css edie schemngn achicha 57.1 48.9 182.9** 156.7 42.6 
, Ag eh a 57.8 48.9 181.0 153.1 46.5 
TE a ci habnk Riis onints 57.4 48.0 181.0 151.5 49.0 





*Population aged 15 years and older. 
**Reader’s Digest included only as from 1956. 
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Papers’ Interests in TV 


One of the classical ways to deal with a competitor is to 
join hands with him. By trying to make an ally of commercial 
TV, or in other words, to invest in this new medium, papers 
could to a certain extent turn back the flow of revenues which 
is now at an increasing speed streaming to television. 


In America, around 180 TV stations are either partly or 
wholly owned by newspapers and/or magazines (end of 1958). 
This represents around one third of the total number of com- 
mercial TV stations. One should, of course, also take into 
account the trend towards virtual newspaper monopolies in 
the U.S.A., where an ever-increasing number of cities have 
only one paper or various papers belonging to the same owner 
(group). Joining hands with TV in those places is, of course, 
most effective. 


In England, of the eight programme companies at present 
in existence, the newspaper industry has interests in six 
(cinema and film industry, theatre business, radio and other 
business concerns have also extensively invested in TV). Of 
the combined issued ordinary share capital of the eight com- 
panies, amounting to about 3 million pounds (8.4 million 
dollars), around 23 per cent is in the hands of the newspaper 
industry (20 per cent in those of film and cinema industry, 
which controls two companies and has interests in another 
two, and 13 per cent in those of theatre and variety business 
—the rest being taken up by radio, various business concerns, 
investment trusts and private individuals). 


Only in two companies is the capital predominantly in the 
hands of papers: Scottish Television Ltd (controlled by the 
newspaper owner, Mr. Roy Thomson) and Southern Television 
Ltd (one third of the capital of which belongs to Associated 
Newspapers Ltd and another third to the Amalgamated Press) . 


The situation in Japan is quite different. The president of 
the Yomiuri Shimbun, Mr. Matsutari Shoriki, has played an 
important role in starting (commercial) TV. He succeeded 
in persuading three papers (Asahi Shimbun, Mainichi and 
Yomiuri) as well as newsprint factories, steel plants, the film 
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business and others to furnish the necessary capital to start 
commercial TV. 


Nevertheless, according to the Government’s license regu- 
lations, a newspaper company investing in a TV enterprise is 
prohibited from making capital investments exceeding one- 
tenth of the TV station’s capital. Newspapers are also banned 
from having more than one-fifth of the total number of direc- 
tors on the board of a TV station in which they have invested. 
These stipulations have been made to prevent vested interests 
from securing a monopoly in the field of mass communications. 
Under these circumstances, it is unthinkable in Japan now- 
adays to envisage offsetting losses for a newspaper with profits 
from its commercial TV venture to any notable extent. 


In Germany, newspaper publishers have tried, so far in 
vain, to get into the business of commercial TV themselves 
(amongst others, to break the existing monopoly of the Rund- 
funkanstalten and to ward off rising competition from the side 
of TV advertising). 





FOOTNOTES 


1Obviously absolute figures of TV sets do not provide satisfactory sta- 
tistical evidence with regard to the development of TV in different coun- 
tries. A better yardstick for this purpose is the “TV density,” which can 
be expressed e.g. in the number of sets per 1000 inhabitants or in the 
percentage of homes where sets are installed. But even this is a rather 
rough measurement. 

The choice of statistical “units” will largely depend on the purpose of 
a given research-project. A realistic quantitative picture of the TV audi- 
ence will also have to take into account “outdoor-viewing” and other 
viewing-habits (e.g. the number of hours wt on viewing), ete. For 
other purposes the “coverage” of a country TV-stations, the number 
of separate programs etc. will be illustrative. 

This does not necessarily mean that in each case the less favorable 
trend of Evenings’ circulations has been caused by TV as a single domi- 
nant factor. For example in the USA the statistical evidence is not suffi- 
cient to warrant such a conclusion (See below). 


8It should be noted that there is a considerable difference between (in- 
dependent) commercial TV (as in England) and the strictly limited scope 
of advertising Boole, sees stg os (as in Germany and Italy). This 
difference has y ae the scope and terms of competition be- 
tween TV and the press, at least in theory. In practice the time-limit set 
for TV advertising in Italy has not been reached so far. Also TV adver- 
tising in Germany is still steeply rising. 

*As the a tee for ads represent gross revenues, the following text 
often equates rou <A the overall figures for all media with the national 
cxpendinite on publi Strictly speaking the latter includes of course 
also the costs (of e uction and distribution) at the advertiser’s end 
(which costs do not appear under the media’s gross revenues). 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE HARVARDS 


By A. William Bluem 


The following article was sub- 
mitted to the JOURNAL in the 
form of an open letter. Al- 
though similar to material rec- 
ently published in Feedback, 
Mr. Bluem’s article is directly 
aimed at readers of Professor 
Milo Ryan’s article in the Sum- 
mer issue of the JOURNAL. At 
that time, the Editor of the 
JOURNAL called for comment on 
all aspects of instructional phi- 


losophy in education for broad- 
casting. Mr. Bluem’s note was in 
answer to that call, and was sub- 
mitted in the expectation of 
stimulating discussion, not dis- 
sention. 

Mr. Bluem is Chairman of 
the Radio-TV Department at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, and 
is hence very close to the ques- 
tion of teaching “technique” 
courses in broadcasting. 


HE discussion by Professor Milo Ryan in the Summer 
issue of the JOURNAL has undoubtedly prompted replies 
from those to whom he has addressed his arguments. I 
draw the sword for sake of equal time, although this state- 
ment is not prompted by lack of sympathy with his remarks, 
but concern over a point of view which, in the language of 


scholarly journals, “is becoming alarmingly prevalent.” 


To begin with, few liberal-arts programs ignore the sig- 
nificance of mass communications. Most institutions have 
already recognized the desirability of providing an under- 
graduate student with some knowledge and pre-professional 
skill in use of the mass media of communications. 


Regrettably, in much of the defense of broadcast education 
it is a “super-intellectual” fringe which draws fire, as is evi- 
denced in Professor Ryan’s fiction, and in Donley Fedderson’s 
The Egghead and the Others. These gentlemen tilt with wind- 
mills, goaded by “super-intellectuals” into unwittingly be- 
traying the academic profession itself merely to seek self- 
justification. To them, a word of restraint. 


First of all, no educational theory is built upon less solid 
foundation than that which holds autres temps, autres moeurs 
as justification for its existence. That line of reasoning which 
challenges the defenders of the eternal verities to “get hep” 
is dangerous. The human condition does not begin to find its 
portrayal in control rooms and studios, no matter how 
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“creatively” the techniques of production are applied. We 
should shun the student who offers only a desire to learn 
skills and techniques. Unless he is prepared to consider the 
relationships between what he is doing and the effect of it 
upon his own civilization he is unable to reflect upon his role 
as a communicator. The present hapless state of the industry 
for which we prepare our students may be attributed to the 
presence of too many doers and too few thinkers. 


It was Shaw who observed that education is concerned 
only with morality. No teacher would deny this essential 
element to what he teaches, and few would maintain that one 
area of specialization can create this concern and awareness 
in the student. I suggest that Radio-TV curricula are able to 
provide this kind of education only when the student first 
penetrates into all fields of human inquiry. Our role as 
teachers of broadcasting must remain in a position of sec- 
ondary importance in higher education. 


In contemporary education there is a schizophrenic ten- 
dency to encourage the student to “create” or to “think for 
himself” while resisting the kind of study which demands 
that he memorize and organize information about those frame- 
works of thought and works of art in which man, throughout 
history, has attempted to resolve his emotional, cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, religious and social problems. We are in an 
age in which fundamental knowledge itself is held in suspicion, 
and I insist that this is the logic of madmen. 


Can we afford to ignore the implications of such a phil- 
osophy in our own rush to justify courses, curricula and, 
inevitably, ourselves? Can we dare to suggest that we are, in 
aspects of our broadcasting curricula, essential to the process 
of education? Why is it not possible for us to insist upon our 
need, in pre-professional training, to convey basic information 
about the means of communication which Radio and TV 
involve and let sufficeth? No thinking teacher of freshman 
composition would deny that his work involves this process 
of acquiring skills. There is little need for violent defense in 
this area. 
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There is, rather, a need for scrupulous and continuing 
curriculum control by all who are engaged in broadcast teach- 
ing, and I refer specifically to work for which under-graduate 
credit is given. One might point to the duplication of effort 
in a curriculum which offers a full range of performance 
courses in a Department of Speech, and then blandly includes 
courses in Radio-Television Announcing in an unrelated de- 
partment. Defend, if you will, granting of credit for both in 
an institution of “higher education.” Or why not sample the 
classic called “Films-for-Television” in a curriculum where an 
impressive array of courses in TV or Film Production are 
already offered? I would enjoy receiving a description of such 
a course which, under these conditions, offers fresh content. 


Professor Ryan has pointed to an inescapable fact, and 
then ignored its implications. The “Harvards” are strong. 
They have provided many leaders. They are conservative, 
and have a right to be. What teacher of broadcasting, satis- 
fied with his so-called “content” courses, will face the fact 
that he is, after all, teaching only a specialized aspect of 
some other concern of human knowledge? We teach history, 
specialized into the growth and development of mass com- 
munications. We teach Political Science, Economics, English, 
Art, Music, Literature—all specialized in the field to which 
we have devoted our study and talents. 


Does this imply that we are second-class citizens? The 
existence of Radio-TV curricula clearly suggest that these 
20th century phenomena have an importance of their own. 
Whether specialized or not, no one seriously questions a need 
to give some of tomorrow’s citizens an acquaintance with 
these phenomena as social, cultural and economic forces, as 
well as art forms. While great industrial concerns send their 
executives back to the liberal arts for “‘a dose of destiny” we 
defend sequences of skills courses as the important element 
in education. While sincere and dedicated intellectuals press 
to find the efficient and sensitive communicator of the future 
we create structures which seek technical efficiency while 
depriving the student of extra study in those areas which 
might produce that sensitivity. (How many Radio-TV courses 
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did Paddy Chayefsky, Rod Serling, or Edward R. Murrow 
take?) And while universities and liberal arts colleges have 
universally decreed the importance of our field in contem- 
porary education we waste engery in attacking super-intellec- 
tuals at the risk of being termed what we frequently are— 
anti-intellectual. 


It is hoped that the position taken herein is clear, and 
that any overemphasis of the need for a positive, rather than 
defensive philosophy toward our own academic dignity and 
involvement with all knowledge is attributed to strong per- 
sonal feelings on the subject. If a lack of justification for the 
author’s own curriculum (which leads toward the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in Radio-TV) has been sugested, this is a problem 
with which he must live. It requires constant analysis of 
curriculum, a relegating of many skills to the extra-curricular 
level, and an unceasing attempt to seek and transmit the 
inherent, and fundamental, relationships between the field of 
broadcasting and the whole of human knowledge. 





LAW of broadcasting 


AUTHORITY OF THE FCC OVER 
BROADCAST CONTENT: 


Memorandum of Special Counsel to National 
Association of Broadcasters 


By Whitney North Seymour 


Whitney North Seymour was 
engaged by the NAB as Special 
Counsel to prepare the following 
study of the authority of the 
FCC to regulate program con- 
tent in light of provisions of the 
First Amendment. Mr. Sey- 
mour’s views were presented to 
the Commission in the form of 
testimony and the formal memo- 
randum below at hearings held 


in January of this year on 
Docket 12782. 

Mr. Seymour is a member of 
the New York law firm of Simp- 
son Thacher and Bartlett. Al- 
though presented as part of the 
NAB testimony, his views are 
highly controversial, as may be 
seen by perusing the editorial 
comment by Broadcasting mag- 
azine quoted on page 1 of this 
magazine. 


HE author has been retained as special counsel to the 

National Association of Broadcasters to prepare and sub- 
mit the following memorandum on the constitutional aspects 
of the authority of the Federal Communications Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Commission”) over the con- 
tents of broadcasts and to answer such questions in this area 
as the Commission might desire to ask of counsel. 


There can be little doubt that broadcasting is protected 
by the First Amendment.' Recent decisions indicate that the 
protection of the First Amendment covers the communication 
of ideas, whether they are of the “discussion” or “amusement” 
type.’ 

However, it has long been recognized that the First 
Amendment does not protect speech which seriously threatens 
interests which the government should protect. Thus, for 
example, sanctions may be invoked against the communication 
of “obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, indecent or disgusting” 
ideas,’ or against “fighting words”,* or against the communi- 
cation of speech which “passes the bounds of argument or per- 
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suasion and undertakes incitement to riot . . .”,® or advocates 
the violent overthrow of the government.*° Communications 
consisting of “purely commercial advertising” are certainly 
less protected than other types of communication.’ 


These areas which are outside First Amendment protection 
would permit limited regulation of some features of broad- 
casting.* It is possible also that the physical differences be- 
tween broadcasting and other forms of communication, and 
the fact that, for reasons of traffic control and attendant prob- 
lems, the former must be licensed whereas licensing may not 
usually be required of the latter, may give rise to some differ- 
ences in the impact of the First Amendment although there 
appear to be no decisions which answer that question. As 
Professor Zechariah Chafee pointed out, “the First Amend- 
ment obliges the government to keep its hands off newspapers, 
but the Amendment necessarily works out differently for 
radio simply because radio is different.’ 


The Supreme Court has recognized that the “confusion and 
chaos” which prevailed on the airwaves before the Radio Act 
of 1927 justified the government in establishing a system for 
the allocation of the airwaves.’° 


Congress empowered the Commission to go beyond the 
mere establishment of a technically efficient and orderly use 
of the airwaves. The mere fact that there are more applicants 
than licensees means that the Commission must deny licenses 
to some and grant them to others. In weighing the merits of 
competing applications, the Commission has taken into ac- 
count the manner in which licensees have evaluated the needs 
of the community to be served in determining their program 
policies. The statutory standard which must guide the Com- 
mission in its regulatory and licensing authority is the “public 
convenience, interest, or necessity.” 


In National Broadcasting Co. v. United States, the Court 
said: 


“The right of free speech does not include, however, the 
right to use the facilities of radio without a license. The 
licensing system established by Congress in the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 was a proper exercise of its 
power over commerce. The standard it provided for the 
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licensing of stations was the ‘public interest, conveni- 
ence, or necessity.’ Denial of a station license on that 
ground, if valid under the Act, is not a denial of free 
speech.” (Emphasis added.) ** 


Despite the broad statutory guide which Congress has es- 
tablished, the regulatory power conferred on the Commission 
is limited.** The Act nowhere authorizes the Commission to 
apply its own subjective notions of the best way to meet the 
nation’s requirements, but on the contrary requires an affirma- 
tive demonstration that the Commission’s policies are reason- 
ably calculated to produce a beneficial effect.'* 


Congress recognized broadly that the Commission should 
not be allowed to act as a censor by the explicit prohibition 
against censorship in Section 326. Censorship covers “pre- 
vious restraints,” and the First Amendment, applies both to 
previous restraints’* and subsequent sanctions.** In this field, 
of course, subsequent sanctions operate in fact as previous 
restraints on future conduct. 


Accordingly, the Commission is given no supervisory con- 
trol over the general content of programs,’ and the selection 
of material for broadcasts is exclusively the province of sta- 
tion licensees.** 


However, the station licensees’ control over program con- 
tent does not exempt them from meeting the statutory 
standards of “public convenience, interest or necessity” and 
some public responsibility, however ill-defined, is imposed on 
them by those standards. So, as Mr. Fellows has pointed out 
in his testimony, the Commission might reasonably ask appli- 
cants for initial licenses or renewals to submit evidence as to 
their plans to meet the desires of the communities in which 
they operate, for it is in the local community that their opera- 
tions must be appraised.’® 


While the Commission may not substitute its taste and 
judgment for that of the licensee, it is not required to close 
its eyes to abuses by a licensee which reflect on its qualifica- 
tions to enjoy the privilege. Thus, if representations are made 
to the Commission relating to program policy to obtain a 
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license or a renewal, and performance departs from these 
representations under circumstances reflecting bad faith, the 
Commission must be free to hold the licensee to its promises. 
The Commission is also authorized by the Act to consider 
other aspects of the character of the applicant.*° In FCC v. 
American Broadcasting Co.,"* the Supreme Court noted: 


“The ‘public interest, convenience, or necessity’ stand- 
ard for the issuance of licenses would seem to imply a 
requirement that the applicant be law-abiding.” 


Specific abuses in program content may sometimes be 
relevant to questions of character. In Trinity Methodist 
Church, South v. FRC,?* it was held that the Commission could 
properly conclude that renewal of the license would not be in 
the public interest after it had been determined that the 
facility had been in large measure devoted to the broadcasting 
of defamatory and recklessly untrue matter attacking various 
racial and religious groups and to the obstruction of justice. 
Relevance to the issue of character rather than broad recog- 
nition of prohibited powers of censorship or regulation of pro- 
grams appears to be the proper explanation of that decision. 


But particular items of program content can only rarely 
serve as the Commission’s basis for determining that a par- 
ticular operation is or is not in the public interest.** Aside 
from the character exception to which reference has been 
made, a further narrow exception may exist where the li- 
censee’s private commercial dealing entirely disregards the 
general public interest. In KFKB Broadcasting Ass’n. v. 
FRC,** it appeared that the licensee had made practically no 
attempt to consider the wishes of any part of the public, and 
that the continued operation of the facility therefore could 
not be reconciled with the public interest. Here the operator, 
Dr. J. R. Brinkley, had consistently used his broadcasting fa- 
cility in furtherance of his own private interest as a dispenser 
of medicines. His programming was in large measure devoted 
to the diagnosis and treatment of patients who reported their 
health problems by mail, which was usually accompanied by 
prescription of Brinkley dispensed medicines, a practice 
which, in addition to violating normal standards of the medi- 
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cal profession, had as its limited purpose the promotion of the 
operator‘s business interests. 


In addition, some further general consideration of program 
content might be justified in the course of the Commission’s 
evaluation of the public responsibility reflected in the licensee’s 
overall operation. The right of the Commission to obtain in- 
formation as to the licensee’s plans for meeting the desires 
of his community fits into the duty to serve the audience 
rather than merely to meet predilections of the Commission. 
This duty has been spelled out on various occasions. As the 
court indicated in Johnston Broadcasting Co. v. FCC,** the 
principal motivating influence for both station operators and 
the regulatory agency should be service to the listening public, 
and programs are the essence of that service. 


The duty to meet the wants of the listening public is em- 
phasized in several Commission decisions. Thus: 


“The duty to operate in the public interest is no 
esoteric mystery, but is essentially a duty to operate a 
radio station with good judgment and good faith guided 
by a reasonable regard for the interests of the com- 
munity to be served.”** 


And on another occasion the Commission said: 


“The life of each community involves a multitude of 
interests, some dominant and all pervasive, such as in- 
terest in public affairs, education and similar matters, 
and some highly specialized and limited to few. The 
practical day to day problem with which every licensee 
is faced is one of striking a balance between these vari- 
ous interests to reflect them in a program service which 
is useful to the community, which will in some way 
fulfill the needs and interests of many.””’ 


However, the Commission has not been given authority to 
try to change or mould the public taste to suit its own notions, 
and the First Amendment would seem to preclude the grant of 
any such unprecedented power. Changes in taste, the encour- 
agement of greater interest in better forms of instruction or 
entertainment than may be available, must flow primarily 
from the efforts of broadcasters to satisfy the public taste in 
their communities as it advances through the influences of 
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church, school and home. Furthermore, resourceful elements 
in the industry can be counted on to try to obtain competitive 
advantages by changes and improvements in their programs 
which will be welcomed in their communities. 


Without overstepping constitutional bounds or the limita- 
tions which Congress has placed on it, there is no doubt that 
the Commission, in cooperation with other Federal authorities, 
can prevent knavery and assist the industry in barring cor- 
ruption. Beyond these rather limited objectives, which are of 
moment today but which, in proper perspective, do not com- 
pare in importance with the continued dynamic development 
of this great industry, the Commission can if it wishes inquire 
of licensees what they have done to determine the desires of 
the responsible elements in the communities which they serve. 
This and not the doubtful and probably illegal role of national 
censor of public taste is the role in which the Commission can 
best serve the public interest. Those with special views about 
what the public ought to see, hear or enjoy should first per- 
suade the public to want them rather than to ask the Commis- 
sion to impose their private notions on the public, which it 
cannot do. Whatever may be said in the abstract about the 
superiority of symphonies or panel discussions over westerns 
or who-dun-its, the Commission is not entitled to say to tired 
farmers, business men or even lawyers that they must watch 
or listen to such cultural programs instead of enjoying the 
kind of entertainment they may prefer, even if their prefer- 
ence saddens some. The way to persuade them to raise their 
sights is not official fiat or prohibition. 


In conclusion, it is well to remember that alleged abuses of 
the privileges afforded by the Bill of Rights far more serious 
than what some may regard as excessive emphasis on rock 
and roll or western programs have occurred from time to tim: 
in the past,** to the indignation of many well meaning citizens 
and in all likelihood many will recur in the future. Neverthe- 
less, the provisions of the First Amendment reflect a basic de- 
cision that occasional abuses of the right of free speech— 
exasperating though they may be or lacking in taste as some 
may think—are still preferable to any system of governmental 
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control over what people think and say. When the righ¢ of 
free speech has been employed in what some think is a selfish 
or trivial way, there is always a danger that this basic prin- 
ciple will be overlooked.*® Recent public concern with certain 
instances of improper actions in radio and television, such as 
the so-called “payola” and “rigged” shows, should not be 
allowed to blur our fundamental principle that, except for 
the few narrowly defined exceptions to the First Amendment 
discussed above, the government has no proper concern with 
the substantive content of the ideas communicated among the 
public, whether they are thought to be entertainment or in- 
struction. 


Any attempt at such governmental regulation would not 
only raise grave constitutional problems, but would also be 
very undesirable as a matter of policy. The effort to confine 
opinion has always provoked grave warnings®® and they are 
just as valid in the fields of entertainment and art as in that 
of political or religious opinions. For example, jazz music, 
which was originally regarded by many as a corrupt and de- 
moralizing influence, as rock and roll is regarded in some 
quarters today, has now become internationally recognized 
as a major American contribution to music. Jazz records, once 
anathema, are today highly sought musical antique treasures. 
Some literary works which are acknowledged classics today 
were originally regarded as scandalous. 


The undesirability of trying to regulate changing tastes 
was pointed out in Judge Augustus Hand’s well known opinion 
in the Ulysses case: 


“Art certainly cannot advance under compulsion to 
traditional forms, and nothing in such a field is more 
stifling to progress than limitation of the right to experi- 
ment with a new technique. The foolish judgments of 
Lord Eldon about one hundred years ago, proscribing 
the works of Byron and Southey, and the finding by the 
jury under a charge by Lord Denman that the publica- 
tion of Shelley’s ‘Queen Mab’ was an indictable offense 
are a warning to all who have to determine the limits 
of the field within which authors may exercise them- 
selves,”’** 
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The Commission can discharge its important duties with- 
out the risks involved in trying to regulate public taste or 
transgressing the constitutional safeguards which prohibit 
such regulation. Current scandals involve conduct which can 
be eliminated without running any of these risks. Here, as 
elsewhere, it is important to take care that the baby is not 
thrown out with the bath water. 
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APBE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIPS 


At their October meeting, the Board of Directors of the 
Association for Professional Broadcasting Education approved 
the recommendation that a class of individual memberships 
in APBE be instituted, effective immediately. Individual 
membership shall consist of those individuals who have a con- 
cern for professional broadcasting education, as teacher, pro- 
fessional worker or student. Individual members will receive 
a subscription to the JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING and copies of 
the member newsletter, Feedback. In addition they will be 
able to attend the annual meeting of APBE and the NAB re- 
gional meetings as well as open sessions and exhibits of the 
NAB Annual Convention. Individual memberships will not 
carry with them the right to attend NAB closed sessions or 
receive NAB membership materials. 


Annual dues of $7.50 for Individual Membership in APBE 
include a subscription to the JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING at the 
rate of $5.00 per year. Further information and application 
forms may be secured from the Executive Secretary of APBE, 
Fred Garrigus, 1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

















THE BEGINNING TELEVISION COURSE 


By Howard S. Martin 


All too often, strong opinions 
are held without regard to de- 
tailed knowledge of the subject 
involved. Current controversies 
show that the question of course 
content in professional broad- 
casting education is no excep- 
tion. Regardless of the view- 
point held, a supply of adequate 
data relevant to the question 
should be welcomed by all. The 
JOURNAL undertakes to supply 
as much data as possible rele- 
vant to broadcasting education, 
the most recent example being 
Harold Niven’s “Fourth Annual 
Survey of Colleges and Univer- 
sities Offering Course Work in 
Radio and Television, 1958- 
1959” published in the Fall issue. 


Howard S. Martin, Assistant 
Professor of Radio-TV at the 
University of Nebraska, has 
provided a major analytical sur- 
vey of the content of the non- 
technical introductory course in 
television. This “fleshing out” 
of the bare bones of existing 
lists of course titles was made 
possible by the cooperation of 
hundreds of instructors of the 
beginning television course who 
returned Dr. Martin’s question- 
naires. Of particular interest 
to the teacher of such courses 
is Professor Martin’s clear de- 
liniation of the major differ- 
ences as well as the similarities 
in course content between the 
various-sized and oriented col- 
leges and universities. 


EDUCATION for broadcasting 


HIS research centered around a problem which arose out 

of concern for the training that college students were re- 
ceiving in the beginning, non-engineering television course. 
On the one hand, there was a lack of precise knowledge about 
the professional content of such training; no research work 
had been done on the course. On the other hand, there was a 
fear that perhaps the liberal arts aspects of education were 
being ignored in the teaching of the course. Together, the two 
fears justified some investigation into the course, since it is 
the one upon which other television training is based. 


The research centered around the curricular status, em- 
phasis, content and method of teaching of the course. Cur- 
ricular status was defined as the section or department of the 
college offering the course and the major, and the philosophy 
of the course. Emphasis was defined as course objectives 
established by the instructor and revealed by classification of 
course content. Content was defined by groups of possible 
subject matter items taught. Method of teaching was general- 
ized into the three forms of lecture, discussion and laboratory. 
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In addition to painting the composite picture of the first 
course, it was hoped that the influence of certain factors could 
be ascertained. To discover this influence, group analysis of 
courses was used, as follows: 


1. All courses were examined as to whether they were or 
were not exclusively devoted to the teaching and learning of 
television. 


2. All courses were examined as to the type of financial 
support of the school offering the course. 


8. Courses in schools offering a major in radio-television 
were compared to courses in schools offering neither a major 
nor a minor. (The courses in schools offering only a minor in 
broadcasting were used as a “buffer” group, and were not in- 
cluded in this analysis.) 


4. Courses in schools which had large enrollments were 
compared to courses taught in schools with small enrollments. 
Inquiry failed to produce any recognized and standard cate- 
gories of size into which schools might be placed. Therefore, 
an arbitrary decision was made to establish size divisions. A 
“small” school was defined as one which had an enrollment of 
1499 or less; a “large” school was defined as one which had 
an enrollment of 5000 or above. (The courses taught in 
“medium” sized schools were used as a “buffer” group, and 
were not included in this analysis.) 


It was hypothesized that there would be differences be- 
tween each of these types of courses. The differences common 
to each type are grouped under the headings of “vital statis- 
tics,” “tutorial services,” and “course anatomy,” later in this 


paper. 


A survey form of investigation was chosen for study of 
the problem. A sample of schools in the United States was 
chosen; the sample was composed of two parts. One was 
Harold Niven’s compilation of schools offering broadcasting 
course-work.: Since this list contains (in all probability) a 
majority of schools offering television work, it was decided 
that there was theoretical justification for its use. However, 
to insure that all schools would be represented, an additional 
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stratified random sample of all other colleges and universities 
in the United States was drawn.’ Stratification was on the 
basis of geography, size and kind of financial support. Be- 
cause of this stratification, it was felt the sample was ade- 
quately representative. 


A sixteen-page mail questionnaire was used to gather in- 
formation.‘ It was acknowledged that its length mitigated 
against its success; however, it was felt that a greater amount 
of information was preferable in this study to a greater num- 
ber of returns, providing the returns matched the sample and 
universe. The questionnaire was mailed to 354 instructors 
teaching the television courses in the schools drawn in the 
sample. 


The total percentage of returns was great enough on which 
to base conclusions; 70% of the entire sample responded. 
Analysis found returns adequately proportional to the uni- 
verse in each stratum. The study conclusions are based on 
110 usable returns, which were divided as follows: 


1. 60 courses were concerned exclusively with television; 
50 courses included discussion of other elements of broadcast- 
ing. In later analysis, this dichotomy of courses is referred 
to as “exclusive” and “nonexclusive.” 


2. 59 courses were taught in schools supported by public, 
and 51 courses in schools supported by private, money. In 
analysis below, these courses are referred to as “public” and 
“private” courses. 


8. 49 courses were taught in schools which offered a stated 
major in radio-television; 47 were taught in schools which 
offered neither a major nor a minor, in broadcasting. These 
courses are referred to later in this article as “major” and 
“neither” courses. 


4. 87 courses were taught in schools with large enroll- 
ments, and 39 in schools with small enrollments. Later in 
this paper, these courses are referred to as “large” and “small” 
courses. 


5. Geographically, 21 courses were taught in schools lo- 
cated in the eastern part of the United States, 25 in the south- 
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ern, 42 in the central states region, and 22 in the western 
states. These areas correspond to the state composition of 
regional speech associations. 


Vital Statistics 


Broadcasting courses first began in 1930, and continued to 
be initiated through 1957. They began earlier in “exclusive,” 
“public,” “major,” and “large” schools. The heaviest concen- 
tration of broadcasting course initiations was in 1939-1940 
and 1945-1948. The first television instruction was begun 
about 1945, in “exclusive” and “major” schools. The heaviest 
concentration of initiations was 1950-1953. 


Although there were changes made between the “begin- 
ning” course as first initiated and the “beginning” course as 
taught today, there were no significant differences as to differ- 
ent group comparison as used in this study. 


In growth, it was concluded generally that as equipment 
became available, the beginning course became more profes- 
sionally oriented in content. In general, as the “exclusive,” 
“major” and “large” schools’ courses grew older, they tended 
to put more stress on technique, and were less and less likely 
to operate under a strict liberal arts philosophy as equipment 
was acquired; they put more stress on technical aspects, elim- 
inated radio from the course, and developed toward practical 
professional courses. As the “nonexclusive,” “neither” and 
“small” schools’ courses grew older, they put more stress on 
socio-psychological-economic-historical aspects of the subject, 
included television with radio in a general discussion of broad- 
casting, paid more attention to “theory,” and shied away from 
technical training, probably because they lacked equipment. 


However, 84% of all instructors felt they taught under a 
general liberal arts philosophy. Some, admittedly, gave seem- 
ingly spurious reasons when justifying their course as liberal 
arts. For example: “Sketchy—like a hoop skirt, it covers 
much and touches little.” But the majority had good reasons 
for believing their instruction fitted under the liberal arts 
tent. These reasons were given: “The purpose of education 
is an informed citizenry.” “It’s as vital to 20th century com- 
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munication as rhetoric was to the ancient Greeks and Romans.” 
“Television is today’s most significant social phenomenon.” 
However, only 72% of the instructors felt the course was 
accepted by members of other disciplines. In explaining why, 
instructors shed light upon the problems still facing collegiate 
training in this field, and, incidentally, upon their own ap- 
proaches to the course. For example: “It is not a history 
course.” “Radio and TV are not related to the eternal verities 
—the Greeks didn’t originate them.” “TV is somewhat junior 
to ancient Chinese civilization.” “No course dealing with 
skills or arts is regarded rightly on our campus.” “An edu- 
cator is a man who looks at the past and backs timidly into 
the future.” 


The beginning television course is more likely to be offered 
more frequently when it is “exclusive,” “public,” “major” and 
“large.” In these cases it tended to be offered every semes- 
ter or quarter. The “nonexclusive,” “private,” “neither” and 
“small” course tended to be offered more on a one-a-year or 
alternate year basis. 


Enrollment average between 15 and 17 students; the aver- 
age is slightly misleading, however. The range was from 3 
students in one course to 65 students in another course. The 
following table pinpoints differences. Though there may not 
be a statistical significance between the differences, one might 
infer there are educational differences, since size of enrollment 
affects instruction. 


TABLE | 
Average Enrollment 





Nonex- 
Exclusive clusive Public Private Major Neither Large Small 





Mean 

Enrollment 18 16 17 17 22 14 21 14 
Mode 15 10 15 12 18 12 20 12 
Range of 


Enrollment 7-60 3-65 7-65 3-60 7-65 3-30 10-65 5-35 
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Prerequisites to enrollment was most often some previous 
particular course, other than broadcasting, with sophomore 
standing or above and consent of the instructor ranking second 
and third respectively. The “exclusive,” “public,” “major” 
and “large’”’ course is more likely to require previous specific 
course-work (generally Speech), and thus more likely to re- 
quire sophomore standing or above as a prerequisite. 


The reasons students enroll in the course vary: The student 
in the “exclusive,” “public,” “major” and “large” course is 
more likely to enroll for professional] training or for prepara- 
tion for advanced course-work; the student in the other types 
of courses enroll for “enjoyment” reasons—he “wants to use 
the course to learn more about enjoying TV” or “he wishes 
to understand TV better in general.” 


Past students of only the beginning course were indi- 
cated as being employed in television by 41% of the instruc- 
tors; 24% indicated currently enrolled students are employed 
in television. Past students of the beginning plus additional 
advanced courses were indicated by 60% of the instructors as 


being employed. Students in “exclusive,” “major” and “large” 
courses were more likely to be employed in some phase of 
television. 


Instructors’ emphases varied as to type of content, but only 
24% of them felt the beginning course professionally qualified 
their students for positions in television. The majority of these 
were instructors in “nonexclusive,” “neither” and “small” 
schools, those which tended to have less equipment, laboratory 
and professional training themselves, as will be seen. Instruc- 
tors in “exclusive,” “major” and “large” courses tended to 
have professional training as their ultimate emphasis, however. 


Tutorial Services 

There are no real differences between the types of courses 
as to the department offering the course itself or the major. 
Speech and allied departments are most likely to offer the be- 
ginning television course and the major—67% and 60% of the 
cases, respectively. 50% of the respondents reported the first 
course was required in some major; most often it was the 
radio-television major, of course. 
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Only 36% of the schools offered a minor; of this number, 
71% were Speech Departments. The beginning course is re- 
quired in 29% of the cases in some minor, most often the 
radio-television-speech minor. 


There were 70 schools reporting only 1 instructor in tele- 
vision; the mean number of instructors was 2. 98 schools 
reported that only 1 instructor teaches the beginning course; 
those schools with more than one teacher for the beginning 
course were of the “large,” “major” and “exclusive” variety. 


65% of all instructors reporting used outside people for 
lecturing to the class. These outside people most often came 
from local broadcasting businesses. Only 7% of the institu- 
tions used graduate assistants in teaching the course. 


Generally speaking, the instructors’ past experience is lim- 
ited. Only 50% of the respondents have practical experience 
in television. Instructors in “nonexclusive,” “private,” “small” 
and “neither” courses are woefully weak in this respect. They 
report very little actual floor experience; they are also the 
ones reporting a very small amount of academic training in 


the field. 33% of all respondents reported they are currently 
working in some aspect of the television field other than 
teaching; again, the same instructors weak in experience and 
training are weak in this area. 


Overall, only 52% reported some academic training. There 
was no pattern as to the university or calendar year in which 
courses were taken, although Ohio State and Northwestern 
Universities were attended by more instructors than other 
colleges, and the heaviest concentration of course-work oc- 
curred in the span of years 1952-1956. 


Course Anatomy 


Some 18 different textbooks were listed by respondents as 
being used in the beginning television course. The text most 
often used was Chester and Garrison’s Television and Radio, 
mostly by “nonexclusive,” “neither” and “small” courses. An- 
other text used by this group extensively was Abbot’s Hand- 
book of Broadcasting. The text most used by the “exclusive,” 
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“major” and “large” courses was Bretz’ Techniques of Televi- 
sion Production; other texts widely used were Stasheff and 
Bretz’ The Television Program, O’Meara’s Television Program 
Production and Hubbell’s Television Programing and Pro- 
duction. 


Teaching is organized around the text an admitted one- 
third of the time; a good many more instructors really do 
follow the text organization, simply “rearranging” the order 
of chapters. Where the text is not used for this purpose, 
respondents find the text “inadequate,” or state it must be 
“adapted” to laboratory requirements. 


There was no difference between courses as to reading and 
viewing assignments. 84% of the courses require outside 
reading; 67% required specific readings, some in the text- 
book; 63% require written reports on the reading. Viewing 
is required by 72% of the instructors; 61% specify the pro- 
gram to be viewed; 50% require written reports on the view- 
ing. The average viewing assignment was one half-hour pro- 
gram per week. 


There were no significant differences between types of 
courses in the amount of lecture, discussion and laboratory 
time; the “nonexclusive,” “neither” and “small” course tended 
to use discussion more and laboratory less as teaching devices 
—probably because they were less likely to have laboratory 
equipment available. 


74% of respondents did have a laboratory section of the 
class. Some of these laboratories were devoted to radio train- 
ing, however. The general purpose of the laboratories was 
familiarization with equipment and techniques. The most 
indicated reason for not having laboratory training was lack 
of equipment; 45% of the laboratories which are conducted 
are not equipped with instruments of actual telecasting qual- 
ity; some “imagined” they had equipment, some used “Bretz 
boxes,” some used “chairs” or “spotlights” to be cameras. In 
these courses, there would be reason to believe the overall 
professional quality of instruction suffers from this lack of 
equipment. In those laboratories with quality equipment, 
about two-thirds of the cameras used were image-orthicon 
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and about one-third vidicon cameras. RCA equipment dom- 
inated the former, and Dage and Sarkes-Tarzian equipment 
the latter, categories. In general, the “exclusive,” “major” 
and “large” course is more likely to have this equipment of 
actual telecasting quality for laboratory instruction. 


The most striking difference between courses, however, is 
that of content and emphases. At one point in the question- 
naire, respondents were asked to check which of five listed 
alternatives applied to their courses as objectives and em- 
phases. There were paraphrased from Ewbank and Lawton’s 
list.’ At another point, respondents were presented with a ran- 
domized list of items representing possible course content 
items; they were asked to check those items covered in their 
class. The emphases or objectives, along with representative 
content items, were as follows: 


1. To develop in the student certain basics of communica- 
tion which might be applicable to non-television as well as to 
television activities. Content items for this category were 
labeled BASIC SKILLS OF COMMUNICATION, and were: 
Posture; pitch; pharynx; euphony; rate; larynx; empathy; 
grammar; resonators; emotion; harmonics; gestures; enunci- 
ation; coordination; articulators; pronunciation; bodily move- 
ment; breath control; physical tonus; vocal quality and stage 
fright. 


2. To train the student in television activities for which 
he might have occasional broadcasting use no matter his pro- 
fession. Content items for this category were labeled GEN- 
ERAL TELEVISION KNOWLEDGE ITEMS, and were: Pro- 
gram types; preparing programs; audiences; program visuali- 
zation; advertising the program; use of music in programs; 
delivering continuity ; choosing program material ; interviewer 
qualifications; length of programs; program casting; tv light- 
ing theory; promotional methods; acting for tv; tv audio 
theory; tv directing theory; organizing programs; program 
competition; program objectives; principles of writing; pro- 
gram visual aids. 


83. To train the student for any and/or all phases of the 
television profession. Content items for this category were la- 
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beled PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION ITEMS, and were: 
Fades, takes, dissolves; back, key, fil) light; camera operating 
techniques; script format; blocking the show; special effects; 
microphone placement; sound effects; LS, CU, MS; lenses; 
transitional devices; rehearsal; control of audio board; micro- 
phone techniques; directing residue; directing various pro- 
gram types; picture composition; building sets; graphics; 
cueing film; cueing records. 

4. To provide the student with a background of informa- 
tion about television. Content items for this category were 
labeled SURVEY AND INFORMATIONAL ITEMS, and 
were: Compare tv to other mass media; role of advertising; 
station relations to network; audience measurement; public 
interest concept; free speech; mass communication; origins 
of tv; government controls; FCC; advertising agencies; tv 
and society; laws of broadcasting; foreign broadcasting; rate 
cards; news services; censorship; kinescoping; limits of tv; 
the Blue Book; self-regulation; effects of tv. 

5. To develop in the student critical formulae as a basis 
for appreciation, evaluation and discrimination. Content items 
for this category were labeled APPRECIATION ITEMS, and 
were: Audience psychology; nature of tragedy; nature of 
humor; duties of viewers; psychology of viewing; program 
standards; program criticisms; planning viewing; aesthetic 
principles; recognition of propaganda; judging aspects of 
production; quantity, quality and placement of commercials 
in programs. 


”” 66 


In general, the “exclusive,” “public,” “major” and “large” 
courses tended to group together as to both emphases intended 
by the instructor and the content taught by the instructor. The 
order of emphasis was “professional preparation,” “general 
television knowledge” and “survey and information” knowl- 
edge. The order of content, however, reversed the last two 
groups of items. In lecture material, they emphasized “pro- 
fessional preparation” and “survey and informational” items; 
in discussion section of the class, production problems, cri- 
tiques of student programs, and lecture material dominated. 
Finally, “appreciation” items were covered more in the course 
than “basic skills of communication” items. 
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In general, the “nonexclusive,” “private,” “neither” and 
“small” courses tended to group together; the order of content 
was “survey and informational” items and “appreciation” 
items; “general television knowledge” items and “professional 
preparation” items were equally emphasized. Order of content 
emphasis in lecture was first upon historical-sociological, and 
then upon technical, items; in discussion, the text and lecture 
materials were most often mentioned as being the topic. 
Finally, “basic skills of communication” items were covered 
far more extensively in these courses than in others. 


To illustrate these differences, a few courses were selected 
for intensive study. 16 questionnaires which bore the inclu- 
sive label “exclusive-public-major-large” were compared to 
18 classified under the inclusive label “nonexclusive-private- 
neither-small.” The following table presents a listing of the 
specific content items most often checked in four of the content 
groups by each of these two special categories of respondents ; 
italicized items appear in both groups. Items are listed in 
rank-order. The table reveals both different rank-order and 
different content. 


The emphases and objectives and content of the various 
courses were established in different manners. Instructors in 
“exclusive,” “major” and “large” schools reached their stated 
emphases through reliance upon past experience, consultation 
with professionals and colleagues in the field, and guiding 
departmental policies; they assume the necessity and pres- 
ence of adequate equipment. Instructors in “nonexclusive,” 
“neither” and “small” courses are guided in the selection of 
their objectives by references to the textbook, the equipment 
available and overall liberal arts objectives; they do not assume 
the necessity and presence of adequate equipment. 


Conclusions 


At the beginning of this article, it was stated that the need 
for the research in the area arose out of the dual, and some- 
what contradictory, fears that the professional training and 
liberal arts foundation of students in broadcasting were not 
being met in the beginning television course. It would seem 
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TABLE Ii 
Special Study of Specific Content Items 





16 “exclusive-public- 
major-large” courses 


18 “nonexclusive-private- 
neither-small” courses 





BASIC SKILLS 


Principles of variety 

Coordination 

Bodily movement 

Pronunciation 

Factors of motivation 
TELEVISION KNOWLEDGE 

Program types 

Program objectives 

Conceiving the TV interview 

TV directing theory 

Length of program 
PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 

Fades, takes, dissolves 


Lenses 

LS, CU, MS 

Camera operating techniques 
Back, key, fill lighting 
Transitional devices 


SURVEY & INFORMATION 
Limitation of TV 
Public service time 


Comparing TV to other media 


BASIC SKILLS 


Factors of motivation 
Pronunciation 

Voice volume 
Listening 

Pitch 

Rate 


TELEVISION KNOWLEDGE 
oe types 
Audiences 
General writing principles 
Program objectives 
FCC classification of programs 
PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION 
Adapting other writing to TV 
Script format 
Writin sr continuity 
LS, CU, MS 
Fades, takes, dissolves 
Writing fully scripted shows 


SURVEY & INFORMATION 


Comparing TV to other media 
Audience measurement 
TV and society 





from the survey, however, that both fears are justified some- 


what. 


It seems obvious that as equipment becomes available, more 


professional content is fed into the course; certain schools have 
both instructors and equipment necessary for professional 
training of students. These schools use texts, for example, 
which are specialized in their approach to training of students. 
They have students from both the beginning course alone and 
from advanced courses working in the industry. And they have 
students enrolled whose objectives are professional training. 


But there is also a large group of courses being taught by 
instructors not qualified professionally or academically in the 
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field; the quality of professional training in such courses, and 
in those without actual telecasting equipment, certainly can 
be questioned. It is hard to see, for example, how a student, 
coming out of a course using spotlights for cameras and broom- 
sticks for microphones, can be professionally qualified to work 
at the most elemental job in a studio, let alone “direct” the 
show, as the instructor of this course claimed. 


On the other hand, it is these latter courses which most 
often, indeed must, emphasize the liberal arts aspects of such 
training. The more professionally and technically oriented a 
course becomes, the less it touches critical aspects of the field, 
as can be seen from a study of the information presented in 
the discussion on content and the special sub-group of courses. 
However, the truth of this fact does not answer the question 
asked; those concerned with keeping a firm liberal arts 
foundation in broadcast training can hope that it is provided 
in college and school prerequisites, on the one hand, and in 
advanced, required course-work in broadcasting itself, on the 
other hand. 


Generally speaking, this hope appears justified, in that the 
course is taught in a department or college of the liberal arts 
variety. And, too, most instructors seem to feel the objectives 
emphasized in their course falls under the liberal arts rubric. 





FOOTNOTES 


1Niven, Harold, “Colleges and universities offering course work in 
radio and television, 1957-1958,” Journal of Broadcasting, Vol. II, No. 2, 
Spring, 1958, pp. 163-178. 


2See, for justification, M. Hansen, W. Hurwitz and W. Madow, Sample 
Survey Methods and Theory, Vol. 1, “Methods and Application,” John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York, 1952, pp. 105 and 486-487. 


®The primary source list for the additional names of coll and uni- 
versities was Irwin, Mary, ed., American Universities and Colleges, 7th 
ed., (1956), American Council on Education, Washington, D.C. Several 
additional sources were consulted to be sure that the list was as inclusive 
as possible. 

‘Generalization from the results of a mail questionnaire study is 
always a problem. For example, there is no evidence of whether the atti- 
tudes of the non-respondents differed from those of the respondents; of 
whether all non-respondents did or did not offer television course-work; 
of whether probing, or a different wording of the questions, would have 
altered the results. There are numerous, well-known other difficulties con- 
cerning mail questionnaires which cannot be considered here. 


‘Henry Ewbank and Sherman Lawton, Broadcasting: Radio and Tele- 
vision, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1952. 





| RESEARCH if broadcasting 


“OLDEST STATION IN THE NATION’? 


By R. Franklin Smith 


In an article that appeared in 
Winter 1958-1959 issue of the 
JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING, Pro- 
fesor Gordon Greb added a new 
contender for the title of “old- 
est station in the nation.” As a 
result, KQW has joined KDKA, 
WHA and WW) as a candidate 
for the honor of primacy in 
American radio broadcasting. 
Although Greb’s article created 
as much interest and contro- 
versy as any that has appeared 
in the JOURNAL, it did not—and 
could not—still the confidence 
of the other claimants. 

In the instant article, Mr. R. 
Franklin Smith does the field of 
historical radio research a serv- 
ice by setting forth, for the first 
time, a logical set of criteria by 
which to judge these conflictin 
claims. To illustrate he has util- 
ized early records of WHA. 
Using these criteria, it is shown 
that WHA cannot claim to have 
been a true broadcasting sta- 
tion before the latter part of 
1920. Comparison of the claims 


of the several contenders is out- 
side the scope of this article. 
However, it would be extremely 
interesting if these criteria 
were applied to the conflicting 
claims by persons having access 
to the detailed station records 
and other data necessary for 
thorough analysis. 

Perhaps Mr. Smith has given 
us the impetus and the tools nec- 
essary for determining which 
station really was the “oldest in 
the nation.” 

Mr. Smith is presently a re- 
search assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, conducting 
historical research into various 
phases of broadcasting with 
Professor Henry L. Ewbank 
while working on a doctorate. 
Mr. Smith —— taught at 
Ripon Co in Wisconsin, 
was Saisloped as radio news edi- 
tor for an Akron, Ohio, radio 
station, and studied at Kent 
State University and Ohio Uni- 
versity. 


HIS year, 1960, marks the fortieth anniversity of the be- 

ginning of broadcasting, or the forty-first anniversary, or 
the forty-third, or perhaps the fifty-first. It is difficult to say. 
When we speak of the beginning of broadcasting, do we mean 
the date the first broadcasting station began operation, or do 
we mean the date the oldest broadcasting station began opera- 
tion? Are these dates identical? Then if we can decide these 
matters, what is to be done about the conflicting claims of the 
leading contenders for historical honors? Any school child 
“knows” that broadcasting began with KDKA’s broadcast of 
the Harding-Cox election returns in November of 1920. Yet 
WWJ, Detroit, claims it is the “world’s first radio station.” 
WHA, Madison, calls itself, “the oldest station in the nation.” 
Just last year, JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING published Gordon 
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Greb’s scholarly work which attempted to show that broad- 
casting began in 1909 with Charles Herrold’s station in San 
Jose. Finally what is meant by the term broadcasting? The 
historical problem, then, is a complex one. As E. P. Shurick 
stated in the preface to his book, “the radio industry . . . is an 
industry that hatched from a thousand eggs.” 


This paper is concerned with problems posed by two of the 
above questions: (1) An attempt will be made to formulate a 
workable definition of the terms, broadcasting station. Though 
such a definition necessarily is conceived after the fact, it is 
hoped this definition might act as a guideline to help research- 
ers probe their way back into the confused early days of 
broadcasting. (2) An examination will be made of WHA’s 
claim of “oldest station in the nation” in terms of its broad- 
casting activities. 


First of all, what are the characteristics of a broadcasting 
station? (1) A broadcasting station transmits by wireless. 
The broadcast message is carried through space from the 
sender to the receiver by electromagnetic waves, or by wire- 
less. Stations engaged in an activity in which the message is 
carried by wire would not be broadcasting. For example, closed 
circuit television is not broadcasting. Wired college campus 
stations are not considered broadcasting stations. 


(2) A broadcasting station transmits by telephony. Broad- 
casting means that the message transmitted will be composed 
of sounds instantly intelligible to the general listener, such as 
music or speech. The Communications Act of 1934 says that 
broadcasting means the dissemination of communication by 
radio. These communications may include, “writing, signs, 
signals, pictures and sounds.” “Signals” would include tele- 
graphic signals. However, as far back as May of 1922, the 
Radio Service Bulletin of the Department of Commerce defines 
“broadcasting” under the heading of “radio telephony.” The 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1953 edition) states that the most 
common meaning of the term “broadcasting” excludes telegra- 
phy, saying, “in its most common form, broadcasting may be 
described as the systematic diffusion by radio of entertain- 
ment, information, educational and other features. . . . Sound 
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broadcasting in this sense may be said to have come into being 
about 1920.” To the average American, the broadcasting mes- 
sage means a sound that can be immediately perceived through 
language or musical symbols without the necessity of having 
to decode telegraphic signals. 


The Britannica does consider broadcasting in another 
sense: “. .. a less familiar usage of the term, broadcasting, 
still extant at mid-twentieth century, applied to the transmis- 
sion by a radio telegraph or telephone station of messages 
intended for general distribution to other radio stations, such 
as for example, the broadcasting of weather reports to ships 
at sea.” 


A closer examination of this second statement reveals, 
however, that the intended recipient of the message is a speci- 
fied group of individuals, not the general public, or a special 
public such as children, teachers or farmers. This point leads 
to another characteristic of a broadcasting station. 


(3) A broadcasting station transmits to the public. The 


Communications Act defines broadcasting as the “dissemina- 
tion of radio communications intended to be received by the 
public.” The Britannica says that broadcasting is aimed at 
“simultaneous reception by a scattered audience, individually, 
or in groups, with appropriate receiving apparatus.” Accord- 
ing to the Communications Act, broadcasting is a distinct form 
of communication different from communication by common 
carriers like telephone or telegraph services. These services 
are not considered broadcast services since their facilities are 
available to any individual for the transmission of private 
messages to any other individual. Special radio services, such 
as amateur, safety, aviation, marine and industrial services, 
are not broadcast services since their messages are intended 
for specific individuals that may be differentiated from the 
general public or special publics. 


(4) A broadcasting station transmits a continuous pro- 
gram service. A broadcasting station offers something which 
occurs over a period of time. This something is a series of 
programs interconnected into a pattern recognizable as a pro- 
gram service. The Britannica describes broadcasting as trans- 
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mitting messages (in the sense here, programs) on the basis 
of “systematic diffusion.” 


A broadcasting station intends to maintain this service. 
Though a station may not necessarily transmit a program 
service twenty-four hours a day, it does, nonetheless, operate 
on a day-to-day basis. Even in the earliest days of broadcast- 
ing, many stations, though operating perhaps on a one-or-two- 
days-a-week basis, nonetheless, had developed some sort of 
patterned program service. 


Circumstances beyond the control of a broadcasting station 
may interfere with the continuity of its program service. 
Thus, an educational broadcasting station may be said to offer 
a continuous program service, though the station may close 
down for certain specified vacation periods when student per- 
sonnel are away from the campus. A station may be said to 
be operating continuously though its program service may be 
temporarily interrupted by a mechanical or electronic break- 
down, a strike of station employees, a national emergency such 
as war, or an “Act of God” such as a flood, earthquake or 
hurricane. 


(5) A broadcasting station is licensed by the government. 
Broadcasting stations are licensed today as broadcasting sta- 
tions. All legally constituted radio stations, regardless of their 
functions or types of services, have been licensed by the gov- 
ernment since the Radio Act of 1912. But while today a sta- 
tion’s license is a necessary part of its identity as a broad- 
casting station, a broadcasting station may not necessarily be 
identified by its license at the time it first began its operation. 
There are factors stemming from a station’s early licenses 
which give rise to confusion when one attempts to find the 
precise date that a broadcasting station began its operations. 


(a) Early stations and their antecedents had different sets 
of call letters at different times. WHA was once 9XM; 8XK 
preceded KDKA; WWJ was formerly WBL; KCBS was pre- 
dated by KQW. 


(b) Early stations were classified at different times in 
different ways. Not until March 1, 1922, did the Department 
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of Commerce report stations as “broadcasting stations” under 
a separate category. On that day the four main contenders 
for broadcast primacy, KDKA, KQW, WHA and WWJ, were 
all listed as “broadcasting stations.” Before that date these 
stations were listed as “commercial land stations.” WHA was 
first listed as a “commercial land station” on February 1, 
1922 ; KQW, on January 3, 1922; KDKA, on November 1, 1920. 
WWJ was never reported as a “commercial land station,” but 
WBL was so reported on November 1, 1921. 


(c) The ownership of early stations varied. The early 
9XM at the University of Wisconsin was licensed to an indi- 
vidual, first, Professor Edward Bennett, and later, Professor 
Earle M. Terry. 9XM was later licensed to the University. 
8XK was licensed to Dr. Frank Conrad; KDKA, to the West- 
inghouse Corporation. KQW was owned in its early history 
solely by Charles D. Herrold. The Detroit News was listed as 
licensee for both WBL and WWJ.” 


It is unsound, then, to base a station’s historical claims on 
the basis of dates and other information contained in the sta- 
tion’s license. This is not to say that station licenses do not 
have some utility in a gross historical sense. One can, for 
example, distinguish a broadcasting station from some other 
radio station by the station’s license in the late twenties, 
thirties, or forties. 


Thus, one can conclude that a broadcast station today has 
five characteristics. It is a station that (1) utilizes radio 
waves (2) to send non-coded sounds by speech or music (3) 
in the form of a continuous patterned program service, (4) 
intended to be received by the public, and (5) is licensed by 
the government. Only the first four of these characteristics 
are valid bases for verifying historical claims of broadcast 
primacy. 


For example, suppose we are attempting to determine the 
oldest broadcasting station. We would find that radio station 
today which has these four valid characteristics, and trace its 
history back to that point in time where it first had these 
characteristics. At that point we would find the birth of that 
station. If we traced the history of this station back to the 
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point where it had three or two or one of the characteristics 
we would be going beyond the period of broadcasting, though 
perhaps not beyond the period of some type of radio operation. 


We might also use these characteristics to find the first 
broadcasting station. For example, one might argue that 
Fessenden’s hour long radio program on Christmas Eve of 
1906 marked the beginning of broadcasting with the world’s 
first broadcasting station. Applying our characteristics to 
this historic event, we would be forced to ask: Was this pro- 
gram intended to be received by the public, or was it an 
experimental program? And was this program part of a 
continuous program service of a broadcasting station? 


The formulation of a workable definition of a broadcasting 
station is needed if validity is to be attached to the increasing 
amount of historical research in broadcasting. Any historical 
research is fruitless unless we know what we are tracking. 


On November 24, 1958, an historical marker proclaiming 
WHA “the oldest station in the nation” was unveiled and 
formally dedicated at the annual WHA Family Dinner. Im- 
printed on the marker are these words: 


9XM-WHA 
“THE OLDEST STATION IN THE NATION” 


On this campus pioneer research and experimentation 
in “wireless” led to successful transmissions of voice and 
music in 1917, and the beginning of broadcasting on a 
scheduled basis in 1919. 


Experimental station 9XM transmitted telegraphic 
signals from Science Hall until 1917, when it was moved 
to Sterling Hall. In that year, Professor Earle M. Terry 
and students built and operated a “wireless telephone” 
transmitter. 


In 1918, during World War I, when other stations were 
ordered silenced, 9XM operated under special authoriza- 
tion to continue its telephonic exchange with U. S. Navy 
stations on the Great Lakes. After the war, programs 
were directed to the general public. 
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The WHA letters replaced the 9XM call on January 
18, 1922. Thus, the University of Wisconsin station, un- 
der the calls 9XM and WHA, has been in existence longer 
than any other.* 


There is little doubt that the entity, WHA, today, is the 
culmination of the development of the entity, 9XM, that was 
conceived in the physics department in 1915. Thus, we can 
conclude that we are dealing with one and the same station. 
There is no problem here of determining whether the present 
station is sufficiently different so as to distinguish an earlier 
entity as an antecedent station, or a separate station. In other 
words, there is no problem of determining whether we are 
concerned with one station or two stations. (The problem of 
whether a present station is the same entity as that with 
which it is associated in its earliest days, or actually an off- 
shoot of some other antecedent station may or may not be the 
essential complicating factor in tracing the historical claims 
of KDKA, KCBS and WWJ. This problem depends at least 
partially on the full meaning of the claims made. To tackle 
such a problem is outside the scope of this paper.) 


The question to be considered here is: when did the sta- 
tion, 9XM-WHA, cease to be solely a radio station and become 
a broadcasting station as well? In other words when did 9XM- 
WHA begin to (1) utilize radio waves (2) to send non-coded 
sounds by speech or music (3) in the form of a continuous 
program service (4) intended to be received by the public? 


Professor Julian Mack of the University of Wisconsin 
physics department was in charge of making contacts with 
individuals affiliated with WHA in the early days, and inviting 
them to the Family Dinner in 1958. Professor Mack asked each 
person to search his memory for clues to the answer to our 
question. 


L. L. Nettleton, of Houston, Texas, wrote, “When I came 
to the University in the fall of 1919, the station was operated 
as a spark transmitter. For a short time that fall, Professor 
Terry assigned me the task of sending out market reports in 
Morse code. . . . Somewhat later in the year, or in the spring 
of 1920, Malcolm Hanson took over the operation and develop- 
ment of the station,’ 
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C. M. Jansky, Jr., who delivered the main address at the 
Family Dinner, commented on Nettleton’s letter. “Since Mal- 
colm Hanson left Madison before April 3, 1917, and did not 
return until June 30, 1920, he had nothing to do with the 
construction of the first vacuum tubes which were used in 
9XM when radio telephone tests were conducted in 1918 and 
regular radiotelephone broadcasting began January 3, 1919.” 
He added that since he left Wisconsin on January 1, 1920, he 
had no knowledge of what Hanson did upon his return. Jansky 
said that daily weather reports were begun on January 3, 1919, 
through the medium of wireless telephony. He said the broad- 
casts were intended for anyone who wanted to listen, and 
that they were sent out by telegraphy also. He said the station 
had been closed down while he was here for only a day or two 
at most.° 


Conflicting with Jansky’s statement that daily weather 
forecasts were begun in January of 1919 is the statement 
from a copy of a telegram sent by Eric Miller, of the Madison 
weather bureau, dated February 15, 1923. Miller reported 
that, “Regular radiotelephone broadcasting of weather fore- 


casts was begun here January 3, 1921,’ exactly two years 
after the date given by Jansky. 


Commenting on activities during this period, the Press 
Bulletin, on March 5, 1919, reported under a headline, “Send 
Radio Telephone Messages 100 Miles,” that 


“Wireless telephonic communication with Great Lakes 
Naval Training station is now carried on by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin wireless station after some months 
of experimentation. The first clear speech was trans- 
mitted last week. 


The university station talks to the Great Lakes sta- 
tion by radio telephony, but the latter answers by radio 
telegraph since it does not have the radio telephone 
sending apparatus. 


These are the only stations in this locality permitted 
by government authorities to operate at the present 
time. The university radio station, which is operated 
by the physics department, is well equipped for all sorts 
of experimental work in radio telephony or telegraphy, 
and extensive research work is being carried on. 
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A vacuum power bulb which is said to be better than 
any commercial bulb for use as oscillator or modulator 
in regulating the aerial waves has recently been devised 
by Professor Terry of the university and is an important 
factor in certain research work.’” 


Malcolm Hanson considered the radio work during 1919 as 
experimental. He wrote, 


“The radio telephone transmitter which we constructed 
in 1920 was not the first one placed in use at the uni- 
versity, as experimental work, partly with home made 
tubes, had preceded this in 1919; this work I believe had 
been carried on under Professor Terry by C. M. Jansky, 
Jr., who obtained good results on a number of broad- 
casts. In 1920 I worked under Professor Terry con- 
structing a permanent station to be employed for regu- 
lar broadcast programs. .. .”® 


The Press Bulletin, on January 21, 1920, reported, “A plan 
is now being worked out by the weather bureau to send tele- 
phonic reports to farmers.’ 


On March 10, 1920, the Bulletin added, 
“The sending of daily weather reports by wireless to 


Wisconsin farmers and others was started last week by 
the physics department of the University of Wisconsin 
in cooperation with the U. S. Weather Bureau stationed 
on the campus. During the first week the reports were 
sent out only by wireless telegraph but within a few 
days they will be sent both by wireless telegraph and by 
wireless telephone.””° 


The Bulletin, which is the official news source of the uni- 
versity for papers throughout the state, reported no further 
news about 9XM until September 29, 1920, when it stated, 

“The sending of weather reports by wireless from the 
United States weather bureau at the University of Wis- 
consin has been resumed after having been discontinued 
during the summer. . . . The Continental Morse Code 
is used in the messages, and copies of the code may be 
secured from any Western Union Telegraph office.’’™ 


No mention was made of wireless telephony. 


In a letter to Mrs. Terry, Hanson said, “In regard to the 
early history of WHA... . about everything we did was writ- 
ten up successively in Grant Hyde’s press bureau column at 
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least weekly. Especially so since his reporter Marion Moore 
was a good friend of ours.” 


The Press Bulletin, then, in March of 1920, said that wire- 
less telephonic reports “will be sent out within a few days,” 
not that they “are now” sent out, and no mention was made 
about any transmissions until September of 1920, when only 
telegraphic reports were mentioned. If Hanson’s statement 
that close liaison existed between the station and the Press 
Bureau, is valid, it would seem that there were no telephonic 
broadcasts as such on a scheduled basis at least up to Septem- 
ber 29, 1920. 


On the other hand, the Press Bulletin, in January of 1921 
stated, “That the wireless telephone and telegraph weather 
reports sent out from Madison at 12:30 daily are heard in 
Texas, Kansas, New Jersey and on the Canadian border is 
indicated by letters received at the wireless experimental sta- 
tion station of the physics department. .. .”'* According to 
the Bulletin, then, scheduled telephonic broadcasts began some- 
time between September 29, 1920, and January 19, 1921. 


In a letter to his mother written September 27, 1920, Han- 
son referred to his work on the station. “The radio work is 
also a wonderful chance, I am in full charge, and can do what 
I want with the station. Wireless telephone will be the main 
work, very interesting, and if successful, it will give us a name 
over the whole country. I expect to have it done in about three 
weeks.’’"* 


In 1930, W. H. Lighty, the station’s first program director, 
wrote to Hanson, who was at the time a radio engineer with 
the Byrd Polar Expedition. He said, 


“T am endeavoring to gather up some of the background 
facts in connection with the radio station development 
in the University of Wisconsin. With the sudden death 
of Professor Terry last year, and your absence from all 
means of communication, it has not been possible to col- 
lect any data as to the earliest dates of broadcasting 
from the University of Wisconsin.”** 


In 1931 Hanson wrote to Andrew Hopkins, that 


“The further promise (referring to the Bulletin article 
of March 10, 1920) that wireless telephone reports 
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would be started in a few days refers to some low 
powered experimental equipment which the physics de- 
partment had previously used in some tests with the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. Whether this 
service was actually tried and how long it was continued 
I do not know, but when I returned to Madison in the 
summer of 1920, the radio telephone equipment was 
somewhat disrupted and there were no reports of any 
regular telephone broadcast. Permanent broadcasting 
equipment was not completed until late in 1920, and I 
remember definitely that the regular daily weather 
broadcasts by telephone were instituted on or about 2 
January 1921. If there were telephone broadcasts as 
early as March, 1920, they were highly experimental 
and lasted only a short time. ... Our first regular 
broadcasts, which employed a wave length of 800 meters, 
took place at about the same time as the Westinghouse 
station KDKA.”** 


In response to a questionnaire Hanson replied to the ques- 
tion, “When did telephonic broadcasting begin at the Univer- 
sity?” by commenting that music was broadcast in November 
or December of 1920, with the daily weather forecasts com- 


mencing January 3, 1921." 


In 1922 Hanson referred to “the regular scheduling of 
broadcasts” that began the year before.** He also said in his 
letter to Hopkins, 

“We were the first station in the country to broadcast 
daily reports by the U. S. Weather Bureau by radio 
telephone. . . . These early broadcasts were with the 
approval of the U. 8. Radio Inspection Service carried 
on under our old experimental call letters 9XM, but 
after January, 1921, were carried out on a regular daily 
schedule.”’* 


Most of the papers of Professor Terry, the founder of the 
original 9XM, were destroyed after his death in 1929. How- 
ever, a copy of one of Terry’s letters was found in the WHA 
files. Writing to the Federal Radio Commission in a defense 
of the right of WHA to remain on the 570 ke channel in 
October of 1928, Terry said, 

“.. . The University of Wisconsin insists that, because 
of its long record in broadcasting work, it is entitled to 


a desirable channel, It desires to point out to the Com- 
mission that it has been a pioneer in the broadcasting 
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field. Of the broadcasting stations now in operation in 
the United States, KDKA alone antidates WHA, and 
that by a few months only. Before power tubes were 
available, the writer developed the glass blowing and 
high vacuum technique in the laboratories of the Uni- 
versity and for three years manufactured all of the 
power tubes used in the transmitter. The University 
station was the first to broadcast market and weather 
reports regularly. .. .”*° 


Other information is available concerning the beginning 
of broadcasting at the University of Wisconsin. One paper is 
entitled, Notes on the University of Wisconsin Radio Station, 
WHA, Madison, Wisconsin, dated February 26, 1925. Unfor- 
tunately the writer of the four-page typed document is not 
identified. However the paper stated, 

“The early development of the University station was 
attended with communications, tests, and activities 
characteristic of that stage of radio development. The 
radio telephone broadcasting began on January 3, 1921, 
and has been carried on consecutively and regularly 
since. On September 17, 1921, began the regular broad- 
casting of market reports which we conducted from the 
university station for several years.”** 

Another paper entitled, Background and Status of Admin- 
istration and Financing of Radio Station WHA, dated April 
2, 1937 presented a brief outline of “Radio Beginnings at 
Wisconsin.” 


I. Radio Beginnings at Wisconsin 
A. Telegraphic 
1. Experimental, 1909. Professor Edward Bennett. 
2. First telegraphic station, 9XM, 1916. 
a). weather reports (regularly) 
b). market reports (regularly) 


B. Telephonic (9XM) (WHA) 

1. First successful telephonic transmission, 
early 1917. Professor E. M. Terry. 

2. Continued experimentation, 1917-1920. 

3. Regular service started January 1, 1921. 
a). weather (first regular in U. S.) 
b). market reports (Sept. 20, 1921) 
c). talks and entertainment 
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C. Educational Consciousness (Social Aspects) 
1. Social use of radio envisioned by Professor 
E. M. Terry and Professor W. H. Lighty, 1920. 
2. Professor Lighty, first program director, 1922. 
8. Professor A. W. Hopkins, guidéd development 
of radio for agricultural extension, 1921.** 


When did 9XM-WHA begin broadcasting? Jansky says 
broadcasting began in 1919. Hanson, Terry, the Press Bul- 
letin, and certain unidentified documents indicate that broad- 
casting began, at the earliest, approximately the same time 
that KDKA went on the air. The most specific information 
from these sources is that broadcasting began on or about 
January 3, 1921. The weight of the evidence seems to tip 
in favor of these latter sources. 


Applying the definition of a broadcasting station proposed 
at the beginning of this paper, one could conclude that 9XM- 
WHA, at least by January 3, 1921 was, in actuality, a broad- 
casting station. Its transmissions, from this date onward, 
were telephonic. For some time its transmissions had been 


by wireless. The evidence indicates that the programs were 
intended to be received by the public. Presumably the weather 
reports broadcast were intended for use by anyone or at least 
by some special public such as farmers. Finally, such phrases 
as “regular scheduling” and “consecutively and regularly” 
would indicate that 9XM had developed a continuous program 
service from January 3, 1921. 


Prior to this date (or possibly late fall of 1920) the evi- 
dence would indicate that there was not a continuous telephonic 
program service, though telephonic programs had apparently 
been transmitted on an experimental basis. For several years 
programs had been transmitted on the basis of a continuous 
program service, but by telegraphy, not telephony. Apparently 
these telegraphic programs were intended to be received by 
the public. Wireless activity had been a part of 9XM’s opera- 
tion since 1916. 


If, however, all four characteristics of a broadcasting sta- 
tion proposed in this paper are valid essentials for such a 
station, and these characteristics are applied to the early 
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days of 9XM-WHA, the evidence strongly suggests that 9XM 
became a broadcasting station no earlier than November or 
December of 1920, and no later than January 3, 1921 (in spite 
of the fact WHA received its broadcasting license on January 
18, 1922). The station’s activity prior to this period suggests, 
though the station was evolving toward a broadcasting sta- 
tion, that the station had not yet fully developed into a broad- 
casting station. 


There are other dates and events of great historical import 
to which WHA might validly lay claim. It has been estab- 
lished, for example, that experimental voice transmissions 
were conducted in 1917. 


Perhaps, as Professor Terry himself stated, the station 
was the first to broadcast market and weather reports regu- 
larly. Perhaps WHA may claim to be the “oldest educational 
broadcasting station.” One statement records, 

“In the early part of 1922, after some time of discussing 
and deliberation, the university began purposeful educa- 
tional broadcasting. This, as far as we know, was the 
first educational institution in the country to develop 
its own wireless station and systematically to broadcast 
definitely planned educational programs.”** 


Another paper mentions, 

“On Friday evening, March 25, 1922, the first lecture 
in a series, upon the Appreciation of Music was given 
which continued regularly on Friday evenings. . . . On 
May 5, 1922, daily noon-day ten-minute addresses by 
members of the faculty were undertaken, and a Tuesday 
evening lecture course was begun. . . . The University 
of Wisconsin was one of the first, if indeed, not the first 
radio station to regularly broadcast consecutive and or- 
ganized educational and informational addresses with a 
distinct educational as well as entertainment object in 
view.””** 


Perhaps WHA might even claim to be the “oldest radio 
station in the nation,” though it might be well to wait until 
all other claims have been thoroughly and completely investi- 
gated. 


In any event, it would seem that WHA’s claim of “oldest 
station in the nation” needs some qualification. 
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Will students of radio history ever uncover sufficient data 
to validate once and for all, oldest and first claims? 


In a letter to Professor Mack in November of 1958, Mr. 
Shurick said, 


“In compiling historical data for my book. . . . I was 
shocked and somewhat discouraged to find that early 
records of this important industry were sadly inade- 
quate and conficting. . . . The first reference I received 
(in regard to WHA) was the year 1917 which indicated 
that WHA was making experimental broadcasts (in- 
cluding weather and farm reports) with music... . 


A communication was received from San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, indicating that what was later to become KQW 
began broadcasting in 1912 as a radio telephone trans- 
mitting station, presenting programs on a regular basis 
of broadcasting. If 1917 was the historical date, then, 
there is, of course 8XK of Dr. Conrad (broadcast start 
about summer of 1916) to consider. I realize it is most 
difficult to nail down an absolutely accurate and reliable 
chronological order of radio’s early beginnings. 


You might be interested, too, in the fact that I tried to 
distinguish between early experimental broadcasting 
and what was later to. become the system as we know it 
today, by referring to all stations prior to KDKA’s 
Harding-Cox election returns as radio and considering 
from November 2, 1920 on as broadcasting.”** 


Brigadier General David Sarnoff, in a letter to the writer 
in December, 1959, had this to say: 


“At various times many people have attempted to re- 
construct broadcasting history with the aim of finding 
a specific date when the ‘oldest’ station started. Although 
some historians award the palm to one station, while 
others bestow it on a different one, I have never been 
satisfied with the findings, nor do I believe that any of 
them has won acceptance. .. . 


“. . . In the absence of definitive records, the only 
existing ‘proof’ is in the form of unsubstantiated claims 
based on pride of ownership or promotion. All of these 
apparently were put forth only after broadcasting be- 
came a going industry. Nobody kept an authentic veri- 
fiable record right from the first sign on and sign off. 
Too many people worked in the dark, and when the 
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lights went on, nothing was too clear about what had 
happened previously. 

“. .. 1 believe that the answer .. . is lost beyond 
recall in the early unrecorded days of broadcasting.’’** 
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A QUANTIFICATION OF THE PROGRAM 
PREFERENCES OF A TELEVISION 
AUDIENCE 


By Richard D. Porter 


Despite the increasing use of 
statistical tools in other fields 
of knowledge and study, the 
use of quantitative methods in 
broadcasting research has lan- 
guished since the middle 1940's. 
Mr. Porter’s article is both a 
valuable study of the method of 


values and pitfalls of quanti- 
tative research. 


Mr. Porter is presently em- 
ployed in the Los Angeles sec- 
ondary school system, while 
working toward a doctorate at 
the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. This paper is based upon 


paired comparisons for deter- 
mining program preferences, 
and a reminder of some of the 


an unpublished 1956 master’s 
thesis. 


HE objectives of this study were first, to quantify the pro- 
gram preferences of an audience, and second, to determine 
the extent to which conventional audience measurement ratings 
indicated the program preferences of that audience. The quan- 
tification was accomplished by using the psychometric method 


of paired comparisons to measure the preferences of a sample 
television audience for a selection of popular television pro- 
grams. The extent to which audience measurement ratings 
indicated program preferences was determined by correlating 
certain audience measurement ratings with the preferential 
ratings obtained using the method of paired comparisons. 


Certainly audience preferences are important to the broad- 
caster, particularly to that great majority of broadcasters who 
must engage in competitive programing, yet the term “prefer- 
ence” in literature related to broadcasting seems somewhat 
misunderstood. A classic text of the last decade suggested 
that “The determination of program preferences is a funda- 
mental purpose of audience size measurement.” The idea that 
the size of an audience was a direct indication of audience 
preference seemed somewhat illogical in light of accepted defi- 
nitions of preference. It might be presumed that at any one 
time the sizes of the respective program audiences would indi- 
cate to some extent the preferences of the whole audience for 
the programs competing then, but it would not follow that 
these sizes should yield measures of preference such that one 
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program might be compared to another which was broadcast 
at a different time. The above text also described a “study of 
preferences” in which the essential question posed to a sample 
audience was “Who is your favorite radio personality?”? This 
study obviously found the name of the “personality” who was 
the favorite of the most people, but not necessarily the most- 
preferred, since the question overlooked strengths of secondary 
and tertiary favorites which could have modified substanti- 
ally the preferential strengths of the mentioned “personalities.” 


Preference according to popular dictionaries means the set- 
ting of one thing above or before something else in estimation, 
favor or liking, or the act of choosing rather than, or liking 
better than, something else. Bateson observed that 


.. . both in the case of codification and in the case of 
value, the negated class is usually undefined. In the case 
of preference, a man will say that he likes this or that 
but will often omit to define the alternatives to which this 
or that is preferred. Alternatively he may say that he 
dislikes such and such and will omit to state what he 
would like better. Similarly in the codification of infor- 
mation human beings discard the ground and observe the 
figure. People will say that the figure has “meaning” for 
them; and that that which is preferred or that which is 
disliked has value as against an undefined background of 
alternatives.*® 


In view of the accepted definitions and of Bateson’s observa- 
tions it seemed that preference could be studied more circum- 
spectly than in previous efforts in broadcasting research. Pref- 
erence is not such a term as “agreeability” or “desirability” 
which could be subjected readily to continuous scalar measure- 
ment, i.e., as rating objects on a continuum or scale ranging 
from “very agreeable” to “very disagreeable.” Although popu- 
larly the terms “like” and “prefer” are often used almost 
synonymously, it is clear that while “like” may be used in an 
absolute sense, “prefer” properly may not. In order to use the 
terms “prefer” or “preference” correctly it is necessary to 
clarify the alternatives to the object of preference, and indeed 
it follows that in order to measure preference adequately a 
specific background of alternatives must be provided. 
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The psychometric method of paired comparisons seemed to 
satisfy the need for a measure of preference. This method was 
developed as a result of the difficulty that an observer would 
encounter when confronted with the task of evaluating in order 
of his relative interest a large number of similar stimuli pre- 
sented simultaneously, a kind of serial evaluation often desir- 
able in psychometric research. The procedure involved in the 
method consists primarily of the selection of stimuli to be 
evaluated, followed by their arrangement in all possible pair 
combinations. The observer is then asked to indicate choices 
in all of these pair combinations. In its response to competi- 
tive programming the broadcast audience is quite realistically 
forced to choose between programs. Therefore it seemed logi- 
cal that program preferences could be studied effectively using 
this method of paired comparisons, where the stimuli, or sub- 
jects of comparison, would be a selection of broadcast programs 
and where members of the audience would act as judges. When 
a member of a television audience is asked “If these two pro- 
grams were offered at the same time, which would you watch?” 
his answer, indicating his choice of one of them, would clearly 


show his perference of that one above the other. 


The principal criticism of the method of paired comparisons 
has been that it requires too much time of the observers and 
of the investigator. This criticism seems quite justified when 
one considers the number of comparisons (p) which must be 
dealt with when a number of stimuli (n) are evaluated: 


reap — 


Since the number of pairs varies roughly as the square of the 
number of stimuli, it is abundantly clear that the number of 
stimuli which may be compared in a single application of this 
method is seriously limited. Twenty stimuli were compared in 
this study. This number was considered the maximum number 
which was feasible. The method has been criticized also be- 
cause of the indefinite range of psychological distance between 
judgments. Statistical procedures have been developed to scale 
these judgments; however, such procedures were beyond the 
scope of this study. 
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Twenty television program titles representing programs of 
varying popularity were selected from among those programs 
received in the Los Angeles area. A questionnaire consisting 
of an introductory explanation and the necessary one hundred 
ninety comparisons was prepared. Attention was given to the 
avoidance of close repetition of program titles and of rhythmic 
sequence patterns in arranging the questionnaire. Also the 
pairs were arranged so that each title appeared an equal num- 
ber of times as the left member of the comparison and as the 
right member. The first page of the essential questionnaire 
contained ten comparisons and six additional pages followed, 
each containing thirty comparisons. 


Two hundred prospective respondents were selected system- 
atically from the population of the Los Angeles television view- 
ing area. An effort was made to approximate to the greatest 
extent possible the procedure used by the American Research 
Bureau in this area. The primary sources of names and ad- 
dresses used were the telephone directories of the Los Angeles 
Exchange. After the questionnaires were sent to these prospec- 
tive respondents, an attempt was made to call each of them by 
telephone in order to encourage them to comply with the re- 
quirements of the study. 


One hundred seventeen (58.5 per cent) of the two hundred 
questionnaires sent out were returned. Of these, one hundred 
thirteen (56.5 per cent) were sufficiently complete to be tab- 
ulated. Thus the one hundred thirteen respondents who sub- 
mitted these completed questionnaires were considered the 
working sample. 


The questionnaires were evaluated by calculating for each 
of the one hundred ninety pairs the proportion of respondents 
who selected the left member of the pair and the proportion 
who selected the right member. The proportions clearly show- 
ed the competitive effectiveness of each program with respect 
to each of the others at the time of the survey. After calculat- 
ing the sum of the proportions which each program received 
in competition with each of the others, Table I was laid out 
with the programs in order of decreasing preferential strength 
from left to right and from top to bottom. The arithmetic mean 
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of the proportions was used as a preferential rating for that 
program and was subsequently employed in the correlation 
procedure. These proportions were shown as percentages in 
order to avoid confusion since A.R.B. ratings were expressed in 
this way. 


Table II shows the arithmetic mean of the American Re- 
search Bureau ratings of each of the subject programs during 
a six-month period in the Los Angeles area. This six-month 
period included the month during which the study was conduct- 
ed and the five-months immediately prior to that month. The 
subject programs in Table II are arranged in the same order as 
in Table I, however the rank of each program according to its 
mean A.R.B. rating and with respect to the other subject pro- 
grams is indicated. 


TABLE Il 


Mean Audience Measurement (A.R.B.) Ratings of Subject Programs 








Mean A.R.B. Mean A.R.B. 
Program Rating Rank Program Rating Rank 


Dragnet 59.4 11. Studio One 186 11 
I Love Lucy 53.7 12. Your Hit Parade 16.1 13 
You Bet Your Life 52.2 13. Life of Riley 26.3 
Our Miss Brooks 28.9 14. You Are There 5.6 
This is Your Life 34.2 15. Suspense 10.5 
What’s My Line? 30.8 16. Life With Father 11.3 
Fireside Theatre 17.9 17. Mister Peepers 7.2 
Burns and Allen 29.6 18. Wild Bill Hickok 14.5 
T-Men In Action 35.3 19. Superman 22.8 
Big Story 9.8 20. Doctor I. Q. 3.3 


_ 
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Using the preferential ratings of the subject programs ob- 
tained in this study and the mean A.R.B. ratings of these pro- 
grams the product-moment correlation between the two sets of 
data and the standard error of that correlation were calculated. 
The coefficient of correlation between the preferential ratings 
and the A.R.B. ratings of the subject programs was found to 
be .83 + .07. 


The reliability of the preferential data was tested by ap- 
plying the split half technique to a sample of this data. The 
reliability coeffcient was found to be .96; this was sufficiently 
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high to indicate strong internal consistency among these data. 
The reliability coefficient of the A.R.B. data was calculated us- 
ing the test-retest technique; this coefficient was .99, indicating 
remarkably high reliability. 


It was assumed in this study that the A.R.B. ratings were 
valid measures of the sizes of television audiences in the Los 
Angeles area. It was necessary to assume that the sample of 
judges used in the preference survey of this study was re- 
presentative of the A.R.B. audience measurement sample. Be- 
cause of the care taken to approximate A.R.B. sampling tech- 
niques and survey procedures and because of the relatively high 
return of the questionnaires it seemed that this assumption was 
reasonably valid. To the extent that these assumptions held, 
the preferential scores of the programs could be considered 
representative of the preferences of the Los Angeles area 
audience at the time of the survey. The validity of the basic 
preferential measurements were evident in that they were made 
in strict accordance with the accepted definition of preference. 
The primary limitation of this validity arose in the assumption 
which the judges were asked to accept, i.e., they were to assume 
that in any comparison the programs were offered at the same 
time. Although this assumption was untrue in most cases, the 
hypothetical situation was not unrealistic. 


The psychometric method of paired comparisons was found 
to be a feasible and satisfactory method for quantifying the 
program preferences of a broadcast audience. The correlation 
coefficient indicated a markedly high degree of positive relation- 
ship between the audience measurement (A.R.B.) ratings and 
the preferencial ratings. The high reliabilities of the two sets 
of data permitted a confident interpretation of this coefficient. 


A high correlation between program preferences of an 
audience and the program reception practices of that audience 
was to be expected. The fact that the correlation was no higher 
than it was seemed worth notice. A considerable amount of 
variance (68 per cent) common to both sets of data was in- 
dicated when the coefficient of correlation was interpreted as a 
coefficient of determination, and the index of forecasting ef- 
ficiency, another interpretation of the coefficient of correlation, 
showed that a substantial (44 per cent) reduction of error in 
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predicting one of the sets of ratings could be expected if the 
other set of ratings were known. However, when the coefficient 
of correlation was interpreted as a coefficient of alienation, the 
latter coefficient was of moderate size (.56) and indicated a 
substantial lack of relationship also existed between the two 
sets of data. Thus some support was given to the rejection of 
a hypothesis that audience size measurements were measures of 
audience preferences. 


Although the method of paired comparisons was found 
workable in this study, it became decidedly apparent in tabulat- 
ing the data that the comparison of twenty programs in this 
way resulted in such a large amount of data that the time and 
effort required was excessive. Although machine tabulation 
might have resolved this difficulty, there remained another 
problem which could not be handled in this way; that was the 
time-consuming task demanded of the respondent. 


It was apparent that if a smaller number of programs, 
perhaps ten, were to be compared, the method of paired com- 
parisons would be much more workable in studies of audience 
preferences. 


It was also evident that the method of paired comparisons 
might be used to study other audience attitudes, particularly as 
these attitudes relate to program types and to advertising 
techniques. 


Certainly it would seem that this method of studying audi- 
ence preferences could be used effectively by a broadcaster who 
desired to study, in advance of a change in program scheduling, 
the potential competitive effectiveness of his programs with 
respect to those programs with which his might be competing 
in the future. 





FOOTNOTES 
1Matthew N. Chappell and C. E. Hooper, Radio Audience Measurement 
(New York: Stephen Daye, 1944), p. 179. 
2Jbid., p. 75. 
’Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Communication, the Social Matrix 
of Psychiatry (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1951), p. 176. 
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ADEQUACY OF COVERAGE BY STILL 
PICTURE AND FILM SERVICES: 


A Study by the Radio-Television News 
Directors Association 


By William Hazard 


More than ever before, broad- 
casting stations are concerned 
with public service program- 
— Extremely relevant to this 
problem is the question of ade- 
uacy of news coverage. The 

adio-T elevision News Directors 
Association has initiated a series 
of studies into one of the major 
interest areas of the television 
news director, that of still pic- 
tures and newsfilm. The first of 
these studies, dealing with the 
supply in various content cate- 


gories of still pictures and mo- 
tion picture films of news events, 
is reported below. 


The author is head of the Pic- 
torial Journalism and Televi- 
sion Journalism sequences in the 
School of Journalism of the State 
University of Iowa, The study 
was conducted with the advice 
and sponsorship of Professor 
Leslie G. Moeller, director of the 
School of Journalism, and Dr. 
Arthur M. Barnes. 


YF ewan crane news directors want newsfilm and still pic- 


ture services to provide more coverage of news events of 
regional interests.: The directors tend to agree that the volume 
of pictorial coverage of international and national events is 
adequate. Those were findings of a special committee of the 
Radio-Television News Directors Association which helped 
conduct an “adequacy of coverage” poll of television news 
directors in 1958. 


The poll was to determine if television news directors are, 
in fact, satisfied with quantities of still picture and newsfilm 
stories they are receiving from the major news syndicates. 
The services subscribed to included United Press International 
Telephoto and Associated Press Wirephoto for still pictures 
and United Press International-Movietone News, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Telenews and Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation for newsfilm. 


Essentially the original plan of the study called for a 
limited total association analysis of responses to six major 
types of pictorial news—crime and disaster, celebrities, war 
and defense, spectator sports, social problems and solutions, 
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and culture—which had been validated in an earlier study in 
which the author engaged.’ In order to provide a full range 
of responses for the news directors, four other types—politics ; 
legislative, executive, and judicial action; science; and business 
and economics—were added. The total associations reported 
in the present study are based only on the six validated types, 
while partial associations are reported for all ten types. 


The questionnaire asked the television news directors for 
reactions, based on first hand experience with newsfilm and 
picture services, toward the quantity of material of these 
services. The directors were asked to rate coverage as “too 
much,” “about right” or “too little” in each of the types. 


To reduce the possibility of making unfounded claims 
about the data received from the news directors by mail, no 
assumptions were made in the study about the continuity of 
responses, the representativeness of the responding directors 
or equal interval measurement. The data was treated as class- 
ificatory, when one response is only nominally located in a 
class. Thus the perceived definitions of the news categories 
by each respondent were treated as different from one cate- 
gory to the next. For example, no attempt was made to estab- 
lish a relation between politics, and legislative and judicial 
action. 


The only generalization about the categories was that of 
equivalence. It was assumed that each news director had 
essentially the same image of each news category in mind 
as did the other directors. To help to insure this, a detailed 
description of each category, such as science, celebrities, etc., 
was included in the cover sheet of the questionnaire (shown 
below), and comments by the respondents about the structur- 
ing of the categories are reported with other findings of the 
study. 


Description of Categories Used in Questionnaires 


Categories are not meant to be all inclusive, only sug- 
gestive of the main news content of film (still pictures). 


Polities—including controversial talk by civic and political 
leaders, campaigns for public office, mud slinging, emotional- 
ized discussions of issues by elected or appointed officials. 
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Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Action—including legis- 
lative groups at work, explanations of new laws, ordinances, 
non-editorial background film showing effects of laws, state- 
house, courthouse, city hall film of government in action, United 
Nations. 


War and War Defense—including skirmishes, land, air 
and water fighting; wounded military men, revolts, war-con- 
nected violence, new fighting equipment, all missiles, Penta- 
gon proceedings, NATO proceedings. 


Science—including medical discoveries, blood banks, satel- 
lite launchings, atomic power research, scientific instruments. 


Business and Economics—including buying and selling 
sprees, sales, stock market, PR film from large corporations, 
recession news, cost of living, food prices, real estate fluctua- 
tions, holiday buying, new products, agriculture and farming. 


Celebrities—including stage, radio, TV stars; successful 
businessmen and their families, queens and kings, prime 
ministers, big parties, beauty queens and glamour girls, new 
officers of civic groups, award winners, society and clubs, 
weddings and engagements, important obituaries, sports per- 
sonalities. 


Spectator Sports—including college and professional sports 
action such as football, basketball, boxing, hockey, racing, 
Davis Cup, Golden Gloves, Olympics. 


Social Problems and Solutions—including juvenile delin- 
quency, drunken driving, strikes, religious fanatics, crowded 
schools, marriage problems, slums, traffic congestion, public 
demonstrations, mental health. 


Crime and Disaster—including floods and other natural 
disasters, fires, riots, shootings, suicides, train wrecks, car 
and airplane wrecks, ship accidents, drownings, extortion, 
dope, pickpockets, Hollywood scandals, murder. 


Culture—including religion, philanthropy, educational 
achievement, pictorial features, art and design shows, artistic 
achievement. 
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The Subjects 


A total of 125 directors of news in television stations 
across the country were sent the questionnaires. These di- 
rectors were selected from a mailing list of members in the 
RTNDA, totaling about 507, in June, 1958. The 125 were 
the newsmen actually in charge of TV news operations in 
individual and network-owned-and-operated stations, as dis- 
tinguished from members of the association who are in radio, 
or television news men who are not in charge of a station’s 
news operation. 


A total of 46 of the TV news directors returned completed 
still picture questionnaires. Of this group, 14 returned com- 
pleted questionnaires for both newsfilm and still picture cover- 
age; this group of 14 represented the entire newsfilm response. 
Of the 46 responding directors, 15 are located in metropolitan 
areas of more than 1 million population, in the nation’s largest 
cities, and 31 are located in cities of lesser size, down to 20,000 
population. Approximately 20 other news directors responded 
but did not return completed forms, and since these responses 


were incomplete they were not tabulated. 


Still Picture Services 


The news directors were asked to indicate whether or not 
still picture coverage in adequate quantity was available from 
their picture service. The directors were asked to check an 
appropriate response—too much, about right or too little— 
for each of the 10 types of news listed under three headings, 
international events, national events and regional events. (See 
Table I) 


Of those responding, 15% agreed they are receiving too 
much coverage on the international level; 67% agreed they 
are receiving about right coverage and 18% agree on a too 
little rating. 


On the national level, 17% rated coverage as too much; 
64% agreed on about right and 19% on too little. 


These figures indicate general agreement that total cover- 
age of international and national events is adequate. 
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On the regional level, however, 30% agreed on about right 
coverage while 2% of those responding agreed on too much 
coverage, and 68% said they were receiving too little. 


TABLE | 


Response of Television News Directors on Quantity of Still News 
Picture Coverage of International, National and Regional Events 





International National Regional 





N Per Cent N Per Cent N Per Cent Response 
Response of Total of Total of Total Total 





Too Much 43 14.8 53 16.7 6 2.1 102 
About Right 195 67.3 64.7 84 29.6 484 
Too Little 52 17.9 59 18.6 194 68.3 305 


260 100 100 284 100 891 





These percentages indicate substantial agreement on total 
international and national coverage. About two-thirds of the 
directors agreed that coverage of these areas of news was 
about right. 


More than two-thirds of the news directors felt they were 
receiving inadequate total coverage of regional news events. 


The above relationship between the antecedent variable of 
level of coverage and the dependent variable of attitudes toward 
adquacy of quantity of coverage was next interpreted by in- 
troducing in the analysis sub-classes of types of news content. 
The newsmen reacted unevenly to “about right” ratings of 
the 10 categories of news, showing several depressions of the 
original total relationship, indicating that the original rela- 
tionship is contingent upon the 10 types of news stories, as 
will be shown. 


As might be expected, the percentages of “about right” 
responses in most of the 10 subclasses of international events 
were quite high. (See Table II). In nine of the subclasses 
“about right” responses ranged from 53 per cent to 84 per 
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cent (six were 68 per cent or higher). In the tenth subclass, 
“culture,” however, the percentage of “about right” responses 
was 45; another 45 per cent said there was too little coverage 
of culture and the remaining 10 per cent indicated there was 
too much.* 


The depression of the original relationship in the case of 
the business and economics, celebrities, and culture categories 
indicates contingent associations exist. In these cases it is 
apparent that the type of news content itself makes the ori- 
ginal relationship between level of coverage and attitudes less 
pronounced. In the category of war and war defense and 
that of crime and disaster, the original relationship becomes 
stronger, indicating that these types of news content operate 
to increase the association between area of coverage and atti- 
tude toward adequacy of coverage. 


To test the hypothesis that this fluctuation among the 
newsmen’s responses is an important disagreement, a stand- 
ard test of significance for related, nominal data was used. 
The test chosen was Cochran Q, which makes it possible to 
see whether or not subclass proportions differ significantly 
among themselves when rather weak levels of measurement 
are involved. The null hypothesis which guided the applica- 
tion of this test was simply that attitudes toward coverage 
in the six previously validated major news categories are in 
fact the same within each level of coverage. The hypothesis 
was rejected—meaning there are significant differences in 
attitudes—for newspictures of national and of international 
events. The hypothesis was maintained—indicating no signifi- 
cant difference in attitudes—for pictures of regional events. 
This can be interpreted to mean that picture service perform- 
ance was judged uniformly too little for all types of news 
events on the regional level. 


The Cochran Q scores were: 

International news pictures : Q = 18.8 (Rejected at .01). 
National news pictures: Q = 17.3 (Rejected at .02). 
Regional news pictures: Q = 2.8 (Rejected at .70). 
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Unused Still Pictures 


Additional data on the performance of still picture services 
for TV operations was gained by extracting themes from the 
comments made by news directors, and counting the frequency 
with which the comments occurred in response to the question : 
“Does your service regularly bring you stills you can’t use? 
What?” The unit for the theme analysis was a phrase taken in 
its entirety. 

The major themes, and the number of mentions, are as 
follows: 

. Too many regionals from other areas without local value 
—7. 

. Too many bathing beauties, Hollywood features, cheese- 
cake—5. 

. Poor features, soft news—4. 

. Wrecks, accidents and crime of low news value that do 
not make national news wires—3. 

. Slow service on hard news—3. 

. Poor physical proportion of pictures for TV—3. 

. Routine politico pictures, including “jaw hangers”—2. 

. Unimaginative group shots—2. 

. Poor news judgments for TV—2. 

. Unspecified faults—2. 

. Excess Washington, D.C., coverage—1. 

. Excess foreign coverage—1. 

. Poor use of picture morgue by the services—1. 

. Obsolete weather maps—1. 

. Poor picture quality—1. 

. Too much baseball—1. 

. Toomuch second base action—1. 


Newsfilm Services 


The news directors were asked to indicate whether or not 
adequate newsfilm coverage was available from their services 
by checking an appropriate box of too much, about right or too 
little for each of the 10 types of news listed under the headings 
international events, national events and regional events, as 
with still pictures. (See Table III) 
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TABLE Ill 


Response of Television News Directors on Quantity of Newsfilm 
Coverage of International, National and Regional Events 











International National Regional 
Response ~ ao " Wee N iteat “Toni” 
Too Much 25 10.5 26 11.4 1 0.5 52 
About Right 153 64.0 145 63.3 69 32.2 367 
Too Little 61 25.5 58 25.3 144 67.3 263 


239 100 229 100 214 100 682 











Of the 239 responses to UPI-Movietone, CBS, CBC or Tele- 
news newsfilm performance on the international scene, 25 re- 
sponses, or 10%, were in the too much category. About 64% 
were in the about right rating and 26% of the responses were 
in the too little category. 


For national events, 12% of the responses were in the too 
much category, 64% in about right and 25% in too little. These 
percentages show a high amount of agreement about adequacy 
of coverage for both international and national events. For 
regional events, however, less than half of one percent of the 
responses were in the too much category. About 32% were in 
the about right and more than 67% of the responses were in 
the too little category. 


These percentages indicate somewhat less agreement about 
adequate total national and international performances and 
about poor regional performance by the newsfilm services than 
with the performance of still picture services, although the 
overall pattern of response is very much the same. This sim- 
ilarity might be explained in part by “response set’ of the 
TV news directors, through first having rated the still picture 
services, then the newsfilm agencies. 


Important differences in specific responses were noted, 
however, when the additional intermediate variables of type 
of news content were introduced in the analysis. (See Table IV) 
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More than 50% of the news directors rated coverage in 9 
areas of news as about right. Only 46% rated social problems, 
the tenth area, as about right. The TV newsmen were some- 
what more critical of newsfilm coverage of science and of 
business and economics news than of still picture coverage in 
these areas. In the areas of social problems and government 
action the newsfilm services did not receive as high an overall 
adequacy of coverage rating as did the still services. Both 
types of services were judged satisfactory in the areas of war 
and war defense, spectator sports, and crime and disaster. 


As was the case with still picture services, the attitudes 
toward newsfilm performance in the six major categories 
were dependent on the specific type of news content involved 
in national and international affairs. There was significant 
overall agreement, as with still picture performance, on too 
little coverage of regional news and somewhat iess agreement 
about total coverage outside of home regions. 


The Cochran Q scores were: 


International newsfilm : Q = 13.57 (Rejected at .01). 
National newsfilm: Q = 14 (Rejected at .02). 
Regional newsfilm : Q = 3.4 (Rejected at .07). 


These indices are similar to the Cochran Q scores for still 
picture coverage, and can be interpreted in much the same 
way. 


Unused Newsfilm 


An additional clue to the attitudes toward newsfilm cover- 
age was obtained by analyzing responses to the question “Does 
your [newsfilm] service regularly bring you film you can’t 
use? What?” If the TV news directors gave more than one 
answer to the question, both answers were scored. The re- 
sponses to the question are listed below, in order of frequency: 


1. Overlong “bleats” from windy members of Congress, 
trite Washington coverage—3. 


2. Too long a delay on spot news—3. 
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8. Poor news judgment by New York editors, too many 
East Coast features—2. 


. Too many features—2. 
. Too many animal stories—1. 
. Too many aviation pictures—1. 
. Toomany handouts from army, navy, marines—1. 
. Too many foreign items—1. 
. Too many regional events outside of own area of cover- 
age—1. 
10. Film clips too old, too long, too inconsequential—1. 
11. Film serviced too late, especially sports—1. 
12. Too many big city stories—1. 


As can be seen from these comments, criticism is generally 
directed at the quality of coverage of certain types of stories, 
particularly features. In the earlier part of the analysis it was 
shown that praise was associated with quantity of coverage. 


Summary 


This study compares the ratings of television news direc- 
tors on the adequacy of quantity of coverage of news picture 
and newsfilm services in supplying 10 types of visual news for 
television use. Some 46 directors took part, returning 60 
questionnaires for analysis. There was substantial agreement 
on total “about right” performance in the national and inter- 
national areas on the one hand, and on total “too little” cover- 
age in the regional spheres. There was wide variation in how 
the picture services were believed to perform in 10 distinct 
subclasses of news. Hypotheses that “about right” ratings of 
still pictures were the same from one subclass to another were 
rejected at the .01 and .02 levels of confidence for international 
and national events in six previously validated subclasses. 


There was strong agreement about an inadequate quantity 
of regional coverage of most types of news by both the still 
picture and newsfilm agencies. The hypothesis of no difference 
between coverage of the different types of regional news was 
maintained for both still picture and newsfilm agencies. (This 
null hypothesis can be rejected at the .70 level of confidence.) 
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When respondents were asked to identify unused stills and 
newsfilm, they directed criticism at feature coverage, particu- 
larly. 





FOOTNOTES 


1The term “regional” is used here to refer to the still picture split 
tm of Uni Press International Telephoto or Associated Press 
irephoto. 


2These picture groupings were abstracted from a study of the picture 
reading habits of residents of Badger Village, Wisconsin, partly reported 
earlier. Malcolm S. MacLean, Jr., William R. Hazard, “Women’s Interest 
in Pictures: the Badger Village Study,” Journalism Quarterly, 30:139-62 
(Spring, 1953). 

8Several news directors in their responses expressed disagreement 
with the stated definitions for “Culture”: “Religion, philanthropy, edu- 
cational achievement, pictorial features, art and design shows, artistic 
achievement.” The di ent with this definition was much ter 
than with any other definition. It is not immediately apparent t un- 
happiness with the definition was a factor in determining the nature of 
the responses, but this is seen as a possibility. 
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GRADUATE THESES AND DISSERTATIONS 
ON BROADCASTING: 1956-1958 


This report is presented as a continuation of the efforts at 
collection and indexing of titles of graduate theses in broad- 
casting reported by the Editor of the JOURNAL OF BROADCAST- 
ING in 1958. The list previously published presumed only to 
extend through 1956. We here attempt to include dissertations 
through 1958. We believe the present list is relatively complete 
for the years of 1957 and 1958. Those graduate schools which 
do not have an official graduate degree program in broadcast- 
ing may have overlooked isolated thesis studies of broadcasting 
sponsored by other departments. Efforts will be made to fill 
in these gaps in later years. It is sincerely hoped that someone 
in each major institution will take the responsibility of sup- 
plying us with the needed information. 


The titles in the following list are for Master’s theses unless 
specifically designated as doctorates. 


Compiled by FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
The Ohio State University 


Academic research 


Pierce, M. Scheffel, Methods of experimentation in radio research and cor- 
relates of effective radio advertising, University of Wisconsin, 1958. 
(Ph.D.) 


Acting 
Chenoweth, Stuart Curran, A study of the adaptation of acting technique 


from stage to film, radio, and television media in the United States, 
1900-1951, Northwestern University, 1957. (Ph.D.) 


Reinertsen, Stephen P., Some busy federal airways voice communications : 
an analysis, The University of Wisconsin, 1958. (Ph.D.) 

Advertising: use and techniques 

Horning, K. B., The development of style in advertising copy from 1925 to 
1940, Lehigh University, 1940. 

Advertising: radio-TV commercials 

Walker, Richard Lee, Practices in merchandising by television stations, 
University of Missouri, 1957. 

Advertising: effectiveness 


Siegel, Sheldon Proctor, A consumer opinion survey of the effect of non- 
media in. as opposed to the effect of mass media advertising in 


the ae of selected low unit cost and high unit cost consumer 
oovdeaale in Brookline, Boston University, 1957. 
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Agricultural programs 


Harper, Harold Byron, Television programming for county agricultural 
agents, Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 1957. 

Sill, Maurice Lucien, Personal, situational, and communicational factors 
associated with the farm practice adoption process, Pennsylvania State 
University, 1958. 


Announcing 


Diehl, Ernest Roderick, A survey of radio announcers in Columbus, Ohio, 
1957, The Ohio State University, 1957. 


Audience behavior: children and students 


Gilman, Jeanne Marie, The effects of television upon junior high school 
children in Arlington County, The American University, 1958. 

Halasa, Ofelia, A survey of the listening and viewing habits and prefer- 
ences of high school students in central Oklahoma, University of Okla- 
homa, 1957. 

Heideman, Paul John, A study of the relationship between televiewing and 
reading abilities of eighth grade students, University of Minnesota, 
1957. 

Kramp, Harley Roy, Television habits of elementary school children, The 
Ohio State University, 1958. 

SoRelle, Zell, Televiewing habits of junior high school students in the 
Amarillo Public Schools, West Texas State College, 1956. 

Walsh, Marjorie M., Television: its commercial and behavior impact on 
children, The University of Wisconsin, 1957. 


Audience behavior: general 
Barrow, Lionel C., Jr., Television effects: a summary of the literature and 


proposed general theory, The University of Wisconsin, 1958. 

Bousek, John Richard, Jr., Certain characteristics of the television non- 
viewer and selective-viewer of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, State University of 
Iowa, 1958. 

Chambers, William Allen, Radio listening habits, television viewing habits, 
and program preferences of 150 local radio and television sponsors in 
Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1958. 

Epperson, Stewart, A study and analysis of radio listeners in Greenville, 
South Carolina, Bob Jones University, 1958. 

Gilpin, Donald Clarence, Program preferences and industry attitudes of 
selected television personnel in Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1958. 

Lloyd, James F., A survey of FM radio listening habits in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, telephone homes, University of Alabama, 1958. 


Platt, Norma G., A telephone survey of the incidence and use of FM radio 
and UHF television receivers in the Ann Arbor Michigan area, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1957. 


Roberts, Elizabeth Mae, French radio broadcasting in Louisiana, 1935- 
1958, Louisiana State University, 1959. 


Smith, William Lee, A comparison of the attitudes of negro respondents 
in Columbus, Ohio and Baton Rouge, Louisiana toward negro appeal 
eet eres being broadcast in those areas, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, ; 
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Westbrooks, Alphonso, A profile of the negro consumer as reflected by 
radio programs designed to appeal to negroes, The Univerity of Chi- 
cago, 1958. 

White, Stewart, A study of the characteristics and viewing habits of the 
Boston urban area write-in audience of WGBH-TV, Boston University, 
1958. 

Wolfe, Frances Bond, Television: a study of its effect upon the reading 
habits of a group of Mansfielders, The Ohio State University, 1958. 
Wright, Sidney Victor, Jr., An investigation of the effects of personality, 
sex and age upon the selection of television programs, University of 

Houston, 1958. 


Audience measurement techniques 

Ecker, Judith Koch, A content analysis of selected radio and television 
newscasts, State University of Iowa, 1957. 

Herbold, Paul Ezra, The effects of present audience reactions on remote 
(Peep) in political persuasion, University of Minnesota, 1958. 

Kiley, Kenneth, Radio and television audience measurement service of the 
A. C. Nielsen Company, Stanford University, 1957. 


Steres, Irwin Robert, A study of the set count methods of television sta- 
tions in secondary and tertiary markets, University of Missouri, 1957. 


Children's programs 

Gerhardt, Lydia Ann, Emotionality, understanding and identification in 
preschool children’s reactions to western films, The University of Wis- 
consin, 1958. 

Love, Barbara Ann, A comparative content analysis study of certain class- 
ics in children’s literature and current television programs for children 
siz to eleven, Boston University, 1957. 


Criticism 
Barer, Bertram, Paddy Chayefsky’s concept of realism as exemplified in 
six of his television plays, University of Minnesota, 1957. 


Benx, Carlton R., An analysis of four television playwrights, University 
of Wisconsin, 1957. 

Koepp, Robert P., The television code: an analysis of moral censorship, 
University of Michigan, 1957. 

Mittag, Donald Carl, The television code of the National Association of 
Broadcasters: an analysis of its function as a regulator of program 
standards, State University of Iowa, 1958. 


Curriculum in radio-TV: Colleges and Universities 

Howe, F. Virginia, Determination of the relative importance of items of 
content and practice in radio and television training programs, Boston 
University, 1958. (D.Ed.) 

Martin, Howard S., A survey of the beginning non-engineering television 
course in colleges and universities in the United States, University of 
Wisconsin, 1958. (Ph.D.) 


Discussion programs 


Dunham, Morton D., An experimental study of the effect of two discussion 
techniques on educational outcomes in a beginning educational psychol- 
ogy reps by closed-circuit television, Michigan State University, 
1958. .D.) 
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Gregg; Robert L., America’s town meetin “4 ¥ air, 1935-1950, Columbia 

niversity, Teachers College, 1957. (Ph.D 

Tamminen, Armas Wayne, An evaluation of ~ es in parents’ attitudes 
toward parent-child relationships occurring during a televised pro- 
gram of parent panel discussions, University of Minnesota, 1957. 


Documentary programs 


Sanderson, Richard Arlo, An investigation into the elements of documen- 


tary film and their use in the ange ee of the television film series 
“Dragnet,” University of Southern California, 1958. 


Dramatic programs: general 

Baas, Mary Gail, A study of ag elements in live television drama, 
The Ohio State University, 19 

Bauer, Robert J., A pa study of the television, motion picture 
=! legitimate theatre plays of Paddy Chayefsky, Boston University, 

Connolly, Donald Anthony, An analysis of the applicability of Aristotle's 
Poetics to television rama, University of Southern California, 1958. 

Greene, Robert S., Development of narrative techniques in radio drama, 
Columbia University, 1958. 


Dramatic programs: adaptations 

Boykin, Cecil Lee, Problems of adapting materials for radio, West Texas 
State College, 1950. 

Brown, Joyce Lowe, Television dramatization of an adaptation of the book 
Separate Star by Loula Grace Erdman, West Texas State College, 1957. 

Price, John F., A radio adaptation of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, 1957. 

Stone, George M., Complete director’s continuity script of a television 
adaption of John Colton and Clemence Randolph’s Rain, University 
of South Dakota, 1958. 

Watson, Calvin Arthur, An original television adaptation and production 
thesis of Ethan Frome, State College of Washington, 1957. 

White, Shirl, Radio adaptations SA pone plays suitable for junior high 
school, University of Tulsa, 1 


Dramatic programs: serials 


Day, wayne gt William, The television evening western: its meaning for 
men and omen, The University of Chicago, 1958. 


Dramatic programs: original scripts 


Conaway, Joseph E., A study of characterization development in writing 
the one-hour “live” television drama, Pennsylvania State University, 
1957. 

Kyes, Elizabeth, Give Us Liberty, an educational television series, Mar- 
quette University, 1958. 

a Rae, Two original television plays, State University of Iowa, 


O’Connor, Patricia K., An analysis of selected original television dramas, 
Catholic University of America, 1957. 


Provost, Alice Marie, Three original television plays, State University of 
Iowa, 1957. 
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— Morton Alan, Two plays for television, State University of Iowa, 
Welch, Rae, Ten radio plays, University of Virginia, 1956. 


Editorializing 

Doods, Wendell Harley, A descriptive analysis o editorials in Broadcast- 
ing and Telecasting 1946-1955, University of Southern California, 1957. 

Nelson, William Arthur, An analysis of the editorials of Sponsor, 1946- 
1955, University of Southern California, 1957. 


Education: adult 

Wenzel, Richard, The first adult guidance television series produced by the 
Milwaukee Public Schools for WMVS-TV, 1957-58, Marquette Univer- 
sity, 19 


Education: classroom use of radio 
Chiljan, Diane G., Survey of the utilization of the radio series, People, 
Places and Things in the Los Angeles county schools, University of 
California at Los Angeles, 1958. 


Education: classroom use of TV 

Bertani, Peter Alfred, A measurement of the teaching effectiveness of 
educational kinescopes in general science in the junior high school, 
Boston University, 1957. 

Chapman, Robert E., An experimental study of the interest-movement 
correlation in preschool ucational television audiences, University of 
Oregon, 1958 

Tiemens, Robert Kent, The relationship of retention and attitudes toward 
live television and kinescopes, State University of Iowa, 1958. 

Wilkins, Charles Kay, A comparison of the reactions of children, teachers 

caper toa pdt educational television program, State Uni- 

versity of Iowa, 1957. 


Education: student participation 
Larson, Edith E., Description of elementary level classroom activities in 


creating television programs for in-studio production, Michigan State 
University, 1958. 


Educational broadcasting: radio 


Buerry, Joseph, Jr., A plan of program procedures for WERS-FM, Emer- 
son College, 1957. 


Educational broadcasting: television 


Boettcher, Diana Bailey Gunn, Adapting an English curriculum to tele- 
vision teaching, Stanford University, 1958. 

Browne, R. Edwin, The roles of television in higher education as seen by 
the college and university presidents, The University of Kansas, 1957. 

Eason, Henry Fincher, Television dramatization of speech disorders, West 
Texas State College, 1956. 

Ellis, Robert Gene, An investigation of the Ford Foundation’s role in the 
early stage development of educational television in the United States, 
University of Houston, 1958. 

Heath, Harry E.., Jr., Leet go telecourses for credit: an examination 
of a new aspect of adult education, with emphasis on the activities of 

OI-TV, lowa State College, 1957. (Ph.D.) 
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Johnson, F. Craig, A study of feedback in instructional television, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1958. (Ph.D.) 

Loper, James Leaders, Considerations in the activation of reserved educa- 
tional television Channel 8 in Phoenix, by Arizona State College at 
Tempe, University of Denver, 1957. 

Morehead, Hubert Pershing, The educational television station in higher 
Sa field of specialization, The Ohio State University, 1957. 
(Ph.D.) 

Niven, Harold Franklin, Jr., Instructional television as a medium of teach- 
ing in higher education, The Ohio State University, 1958. (Ph.D.) 
Noble, Paul R., The progress and problems of educational television in 

New York, Boston University, 1958. 

Palmer, Betty Ann, An analysis of the University of Michigan’s Story- 
time programming over WPAG-TV, University of Michigan, 1957. 
Reed, Robert M., Live p-ogramming on educational television stations in 

1957, University of Michigan, 1958. 

Trent, Frederick, The development of a plan for a television teaching 

center in Denver, University of Denver, 1958. 


Educational programs 


Beecher, Mary Evelyn, The application of television techniques to the 
presentation of classroom materials in elementary geography, State 
University or Iowa, 1958. 


Cain, Donald R., The adaptation and live production of a short story on 
educational television facilities, University of Wisconsin, 1958. 


Miller, Alfred, Three original Marquette University kinescopes on stutter- 
ing—theories and therapies for primary and secondary stuttering, pre- 
sented in original kinescopes for television, Marquette University, 1958. 


Educational program effectiveness 


Champa, Valentine Anthony, Effectiveness of television in ninth grade 
science classroom teaching, Pennsylvania State University, 1957. 


Davis, George Leigh, An investigation of the value of television as a 
medium for the education of the public in regard to speech disorders 
wD) by an experimental study, University of Denver, 1958. 


DeReyna, II, Ramon Jose, A study of accounting achievement and opin- 
ions concerning non-accounting majors in conventional and television 
classes, University of Miami, 1959. 


Heald, James Eudean, Ax investigation of the effects of closed-circuit 
television on various members of a selected high school community, 


Northwestern University, 1957. (Ph.D.) 


Kager, Kenneth K., A comparative study of personal influence exerted in 
selected content areas by the audience of an educational radio station, 
University of Washington, 1959. 

Knoepfiler, Donald Wilson, The effects of varying apparent sources of edu- 
cational television programs, State University of Iowa, 1958. 

Montgomery, Donald, A study of the educational television viewer in the 
area of Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Ragozzino, Edward W., An experimental study of male and female restive- 
ness in audiences viewing the educational television film, The Aerobee, 
University of Oregon, 1957. 
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Sederholm, Frederick Langmuir, An experimental study of edicting 
retention from an educational television kinescope, State oni 
of Iowa, 1957. 

Skaine, James, A study evaluating the conventional and televised lecture 
methods as employed in the Speech I course at the State University of 
South Dakota, 1958, University of South Dakota, 1958. 

bier” ig Douglas E., The history of KF JM, University of North Dakota, 
1958. 


niversity 


Yanowski, Barbara Therese, A history of educational television, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1957. 


Employment 
Hamilton, Leon D., Method and procedures for ee training in 
the National Broadcasting Company, Inc., Boston University, 1958. 


Levenson, William B., The training of radio personnel; an analytical 
approach, Western Reserve University, 1957. (Ph.D.) 


Frequency modulation, UHF and VHF TV 

Jeffers, Harry Paul, Ultra high frequency television in a small midwestern 
market, State University of Iowa, 1957. 

Orlie, Christopher, A survey of the listening habits of FM set-owners in 
Athens, Ohio, Ohio University, 1958. 


Oslake, Jack J., Propagation studies of VHF television signals within the 
city, The University of Wisconsin, 1957. 


Stevens, Richard C., A survey of educational frequency modulation (FM) 
radio stations in the United States, University of Denver, 1958. 


Government: regulation 


Louaillier, Alfred R., Government regulation of radio programming, The 
University of Kansas, 1956. 


History: station and industry 

Maurer, Barbara J., History of station WHA, 1926-1931, University of 
Wisconsin, 1957. 

Nachman, Faith Patricia, A study of the difference and changes in publi- 
cation concepts of American television in 1951, 1958, and 1956, Boston 
University, 1957. 

Penn, John S., The origin and development of radio broadcasting at the 
University of Wisconsin to 1940, University of Wisconsin, 1958. 
(Ph.D.) 

Resler, Ansel H., The impact of John R. Brinkley on broadcasting in the 
United States, Northwestern University, 1958. 

Richter, Wilburt James, The history and development of television station 
WITTY, Channel 4, Bloomington, Indiana, Indiana University, 1958. 
Rona, Nicholas, A historical review of medical motion pictures and closed 

circuit medical television, The American University, 1958. 

Witherspoon, John Patterson, Teaching college students by television: the 
San Francisco experiment, Stanford University, 1958. 

Zidonis, Frank John, The study of television in the high school English 
program, The Ohio State University, 1958. 


International: foreign broadcasting 


Huang, Nancy Lai-Shen, A study of the possibilities of television in For- 
mosa, University of Missouri, 1957. 
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Lew, Tien Theda, The radio broadcasting enterprise of free China, Uni- 


versity of Missouri, 1958. 

Nichols, Gene S., Backgrounds of certain ay toad problems in tele- 
vision faced by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1958. 

Osumi, Nobuo, A study on radio and television in Japan, University of 
Denver, 1958. 

Pearce, Leo J., Jr., An investigation of the beginning of commercial tele- 
vision in Great Britain, The University of Kansas, 1958. 


International: propaganda and information 

Gurevitch, Michael, Israeli public communications during the Suez Crisis, 
The University of Chicago, 1958. 

Nasir, Sari, Arab nationalism and the mass media in the Suez Canal 
“Crisis,” The University of Chicago, 1958. 

Rubright, LeRoy R., Voice of America themes in international crises: a 
case study, The University of Wisconsin, 1958. 


International: regulation 


Martin, Edgar Thomas, The control of radio by international organiza- 
tions, The American University, 1958. 


Management 


Harness, Donald V., A study of the organization and ere of the 
Crosley regional television network, University of Michigan, 1958. 


Music education 

Collins, Roderic G., Three experimental scripts for educational radio on 
= and music of contemporary composers, University of Virginia, 
1957. 


News: commentators 


Woolley, Thomas Russell, Jr., The radio speaking of Edward R. Murrow, 
Northwestern University, 1957. (Ph.D.) 


News: practices and policies 

Anthony, Mark, The development of radio news broadcasting in Ohio, 
Kent State University, 1958. 

Ferrell, Judith Ann, The role of news in radio stations in the Kansas City 
area, The University of Kansas, 1955. 

Per Holting, Randers, An investigation of the in of sponsors on the 
content of local T.V. news 8 of 118 T.V. stations in the United 
States and Canada, University of Minnesota, 1957. 

Saunders, James, A base for the comparison of radio news departments, 
Ohio University, 1957. 

Washkevich, Victor, An interpretive history of network news on television 
1948-57, Boston University, 1958. 


News: techniques and effectiveness 

Johnson, Clifford Daniel, An analysis of the structure of radio news, West 
Texas State College, 1951. 

Smith, David, The ability of listeners to discriminate between straight 
news and personal — in radio news broadcasts, Florida State 
University, 1957. (Ph.D.) 
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Persuasion and propaganda techniques 

Carter, Richard F., Perceived appeals of television program content, The 
University of Wisconsin, 1957. (Ph.D.) 

Kahn, Irwin, The social impact of television, The Ohio State University, 
1957. 

McLean, Shirley J., Doctors At Work, the American Medical Association's 
a 8 of radio drama to inform and persuade, University of Wisconsin, 

Warner, Edith D., Persuasive elements in the American Medical Associa- 
tion _—" radio dramatizations, 1925 to 1949, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 


Politics 


Merritt, Natalie, National Broadcasting Company television coverage of 
the Republican national convention, 1956, Stanford University, 1957. 

Tucker, Duane E., The radio and television speaking of Douglas McKay 
and Wayne Morse in the 1956 Oregon Senatorial campaign, University 
of Wisconsin, 1958. (Ph.D.) 


Press-radio-TV relationship 

Shabecoff, Philip B., Press and TV coverage of the 1956 national political 
conventions: a comparative content analysis, The University of Chi- 
cago, 1957. 

Slotta, Helen, A study of the ways in which network radio has met the 
a Sg of television from 1948-1956, Pennsylvania State University, 
19 


Production: educational programs 


Frischknecht, Lee Conrad, A study of the procedures and problems of 
televising’ remote special events programs, Michigan State University, 
7 


Ramaker, Penelo pe A pretest in design of scenery for use in student 


laboratory te oductions for the University of Michigan De- 
partment of Speech, University of Michigan, 1958. 
Rizzo, reece ey R., Production ae and problems of the television 
hin project in the Detroit blic Schools, first semester, 1957- 
1988, niversity of Michigan, 1958. 


Production: methods and techniques 

Brandt, LeRoy, Jr., Analysis of technical facilities of WGBH-TV. Sug- 
gested improvements and changes for maximum efficiency, Boston Uni- 
versity, 1958. 

Currie, Rolf Hector, Television dramatic camera work and an analysis of 
Deadly Climate (A production of Climax), Stanford University, 1958. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


BROADCASTING: SOUND AND TELEVISION. By Mary Crozier. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 236 pp. $1.20. 


This small volume deserves a place alongside the few other books 
that have anything substantial to say about the effect of broadcasting 
upon society. The role of the analyst and commentator is not strange 
to Miss Crozier, who is Radio and Television Critic for the Manchester 
Guardian. Well informed in her subject; discerning and thoughtful in 
her observations; lucid and non-technical in her style, Mary Crozier was 
wisely chosen to prepare the volume on broadcasting for the Home Uni- 
versity Library of Modern Knowledge. 


The table of contents could have indicated that the book is essentially 
divided into two sections. In the first part the author describes the 
various national systems of broadcasting, and in the second and larger 
section she discusses the uses of radio and television to entertain, to 
inform and to persuade. 


The first section begins with a resumé of the physical development 
and present-day applications of sound broadcasting and television. The 
evolution and services of broadcasting in Britain, the Commonwealth and 
the Colonies are explained in considerable detail without loss of overall 
perspective. The systems of broadcasting in the United States, Russia 
and the Soviet satellite countries, Free Europe, and other world areas 
are characterized within the span of a single chapter. 


With this groundwork out of the way, the remainder of the book is 
devoted to the more unique contribution of thought relating to the actual 
substance of programming and its possible effect upon audiences. Pat- 
terns of programming designed to serve the educational, political, re- 
ligious, entertainment and cultural objectives of broadcasting receive 
principal attention. The author’s estimation of the power of radio and 
television in our society is suggested in the statement, “By its very 
nature broadcasting has become part of the mental air we breathe, and 
therefore it is more pervasive and penetrating than books, theatre, 
cinema or art.” This section is permeated with the slightly uneasy 
feeling that broadcasting is an awesome giant who has come to live 
among us, able to serve our needs and cater to our fancies, but whose 
power can as easily operate to our disadvantage as for our good. 


Few books are as provocative as this one in outlining problems, 
evidences, and implications of the influence of broadcasting upon the 
public mind. True to her journalistic background, the author is more 
concerned with the identification and interpretation of problems than 
with giving pat answers and predictions. This is not to say that she 
avoids expressing judgments and conclusions. Typical of her stimulating 
observations are these comments regarding the “mass mentality” for 
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which she feels broadcasting to be in part responsible: “One cannot 
speak to people incessantly without the danger of dulling their appre- 
hension; one cannot amuse them constantly without the appetite grow- 
ing by what it feeds on; one cannot consistently hold up a mirror to the 
‘ordinary’ without its reflecting back what it sees, and so suggesting 
that the ordinary, the average and the mediocre, are the image of the 
desirable.” 


Admittedly, the frame of reference throughout the book is the struc- 
ture of broadcasting in Britain. This is no attempt at comprehensive 
commentary on radio and television programming in the United States. 
However, what the author has to say seldom fails to apply directly or 
indirectly to American broadcasting. She has observed objectively and 
perceptively, and she speaks freely. A book so rich in ideas is worth 
recommending to all who care about cause and effect in broadcasting and 
society. 

Gale R. Adkins 
University of Kansas 





SUCCESSFUL TELEVISION AND RADIO ADVERTISING. By Gene 
F. Seehafer and Jack W. Laemarr. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1959. xv + 648 pp. $9.75. 


This new revision of Seehafer and Laemarr is the latest, largest, and 
most complete work on television and radio advertising. It is the only 
current advertising book dealing extensively with both broadcast media, 
and the only book that gives a balanced treatment of retail, regional, 
and national broadcast advertising. 


It discusses the time buyer and the time salesman. It offers a 
systematic technique for analyzing a retail store or a new product to 
determine its advertising need and the possible contribution of radio or 
television to that need, It states detailed arguments for the relative 
advantages and problems of print, radio (AM and FM) and television 
(VHF and UHF) as advertising media. It offers what is known about 
the vagaries by which clients establish budgets and allotments, and the 
various ways in which costs can be cut or shared. 


“Programs” versus “announcements” get attention, together with 
how to pick, create, and test the right program for a given client. The 
book compares the merits and problems of live versus recorded programs 
and commercials. 


The heart of time-buying is coverage, circulation, and program 
rating data. Matched with station rate information (and the authors 
explain how to find this information), these data permit the buyer to 
work out as accurate a cost-per-thousand figure as can anyone short of 
a swami. It is unfortunate that here the authors fail to use specific 
figures that would make the process really clear and offer the student 
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some samples to try out for himself. But other data for a station pre- 
sentation appear in abundance: call letters, ownership, organization, 
types and classes of stations, affiliation, promotion, and merchandising. 


There is sound advice (with examples and storyboards) on how to 
write commercial copy. This advice could be strengthened with an 
exposition of proposition interest, the usual structure of the commercial, 
power words in advertising, and some pointers on simplifying style. 
The book tells how to produce both programs and commercials—with 
particular reference to the advertiser’s needs. It examines some of the 
pitfalls of broadcaster-client relationships. And both retail and national 
advertisers will find a variety of ways to test the sales effectiveness of 
what they are broadcasting. 

The advertising agency and the technique of spot campaigning have 
a chapter each. The specifics of retail advertising have two, and national 
advertising another two. 


Special features include the historical setting of radio and TV ad- 
vertising, Canadian broadcast advertising, automation, color TV, station 
management, and the latest information on audience measurement and 
the regulation of advertising. 

The books suffers from its own virtue—a plethora of detail on every 


subject it treats. This makes it hard for the man with a specific problem 
to find his way. A chronological discussion of problems—first of the 


retail merchant, then of the spot advertiser, and finally the network 
advertiser would probably make the work a better teaching tool. Never- 
theless, at the moment it does an impressive and unique job of covering 
the field. 


Edward W. Borgers 
University of Southern California 





FERNSEHEN IM LEBEN DER JUGEND by Gerhard Maletzke. Ham- 
burg: Verlag Hans Bredow-Institut, 1959. 208 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Gerhard Maletzke, editor of the Rundfunk und Fernsehen Quar- 
terly and lecturer at the Hans Bredow-Institute of the University of 
Hamburg, Germany, has undertaken the difficult and commendable job 
of collecting pertinent data on the effects of television upon youth. He 
begins his book, Fernsehen im Leben der Jugend, which means, literally 
translated, Television in the Life of Youth, with an investigation of two 
problem complexes, young people and television. 


The first chapter, dealing at length with the development of the child, 
provides an excellent background for his later chapters. His somewhat 
sketchy psychological analysis of the television medium may tend to 
annoy the American scholar who by now is quite saturated with psycho- 
logical discussions in which television is compared with such other media 
of communication as books, radio, film, etc. One must remember, how- 
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ever, that German studies in this field are still very limited, both in 
number and scope. 


The apparent lack of German audience research forces Maletzke to 
spend considerable time on a survey of audience research studies from 
different countries, notably from the United States, England and Italy. 
This, Maletzke argues, is essential for creating a common basis of com- 
parison between known research results and those of his own study. His 
detailed discussion of the behavior of children in connection with tele- 
vision programming, however, seems somewhat unnecessary, especially 
since some of the more interesting points (e.g. Kefauver’s Subcommittee 
Report on Television and Juvenile Delinquency) are never used for later 
comparisons. 


After having devoted almost half of his book to a rather extensive 
basis for his study, Maletzke finally begins his Hamburg study on 
“Youth and Television.” Qualitative (and whenever possible, quantita- 
tive) analysis was employed in the investigation of four specific problem 
groups: 

1) the influence of television upon the leisure time of German youth, 
2) television viewing habits and viewing behavior of the young people, 
3) attitudes and opinions of youth in connection with the phenomenon 
of television, and 4) selection of television programs by the German 
youth in regard to their desires and personal wishes. 


For this analysis, a sample of four hundred young people from 
Hamburg, Germany, ranging from fifteen to twenty years of age, were 
subjected to a battery of depth interviews, projection tests and tele- 
vision group viewing followed by discussion. The results of this very 
thoroughly conducted investigation are statistically evaluated according 
to sex, age, education, social level, television owners and non-owners. 


The most divergent and most significant results are achieved by 
grouping the sample into educational and social levels. There is a slight 
possibility that the final results of Maletzke’s analysis may have been 
somewhat influenced by the strong traditional social class consciousness 
which is still prevalent among German youth. For instance, a high 
school student might very well state that he prefers educational pro- 
grams to entertainment when in reality he would much rather tune in 
to a soccer game than an opera. Maletzke seems sufficiently aware of 
this problem. He states that special care has been taken in the methods 
of analysis so as to detect and correct class conscious vanity statements. 


Of the nineteen extremely interesting and valuable major conclusions 
drawn from this analysis only one very startling observation by Maletzke 
shall be mentioned. In comparing his research results with those of other 
television countries, such as the United States and England, Maletzke 
finds that there are numerous identical reactions by young people towards 
television. He theorizes that the striking similarities of these reactions 
are not so much based upon similarities among the young people through- 
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out the world, but much rather upon the basic communication charac- 
teristics inherent in the phenomenon of television. 


The diligent, scholarly approach of Maletzke’s total analysis and its 
amazing correspondents with many major points found in American 
and English studies carry the Maletzke book far beyond the limited scope 
of a local study. This first inclusive qualitative television analysis in 
Germany may very well rank as a significant contribution to mass com- 
munication research. 


It would have been much easier for the reader ‘o benefit from 
Maletzke’s clear organization of his material, had the people of the 
Hans Bredow-Institut taken more care in the layout and presentation 
of the Maletzke book. 


To sum up: this is an excellent, worthwhile study. 


Herbert Zettle 
San Francisco State College 


Upon shepherding the Fall issue through printing and 
into the mail, Professor Robert E. Summers, hard-working 
Editor of the JOURNAL since its inception, departed from the 
editorial chair and the University of Southern California to 
the University of Texas. With him go the warm commenda- 
tion of the Directors of the Association and the good wishes 
of his successor. 


The JOURNAL depends upon the cooperation of broad- 
casters, teachers of professional broadcasting, and researchers 
in continuing and strengthening its service. The stature of 
the JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING depends upon the quality and 
quantity of both the readership and the manuscripts offered 
for publication. 

The Editor 





PREPARATION OF MANUSCRIPTS FOR 
THE JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING 


HE JOURNAL OF BROADCASTING actively solicits articles and 

reviews from all sources. In particular, the JOURNAL de- 
sires to report the results of orderly and publicly verifiable 
research of importance to broadcasters and broadcasting. The 
following criteria of style and format are intended as remind- 
ers to those broadcasters, researchers and teachers desiring 
to contribute to the JOURNAL. 


1. Objectivity is a desired goal. As an aid in obtaining 
and maintaining this objectivity, use of the first person (and 
active voice) should be avoided. 


2. Brevity should be another goal of all contributors to a 
scholarly publication. 


3. Any consistent style is acceptable, although reasonably 
close adherence to current JOURNAL style and typographical 
format is preferable. 


4. Manuscripts should be typed, double-spaced, on one side 
of 8144 x 11 inch white paper of standard weight, using mar- 
gins of at least one inch on all edges. 


5. Lengthy quotations, lists, and so on, that may be set in 
different type or with different spacing, should be indented 
or otherwise so spaced or positioned as to simplify instructions 
to the printer. All quotations, lists, bibliographies and other 
indented matter should be double-spaced in the manuscript, 
regardless of their eventual form in the printed publication. 


6. All manuscripts should have the proposed title and the 
author’s name on the first page or on a title page. All subse- 
quent pages should be numbered consecutively, and bear some 
identification at the top of each page. Book reviews should 
indicate the reviewer’s name and academic or business affilia- 
tion. 

7. References, citations and footnotes normally should be 
placed on a separate sheet at the end of the article rather than 
at the bottom of each page. 


8. Graphic material such as figures, charts, graphs and 
pictures should be avoided whenever possible. Such material 
causes an inordinate increase in printing costs. 


9. Similarly, the amount of tabular material should be kept 
to a minimum. Many tables may be eliminated by incorporat- 
ing small tables and totals of larger tables within the text 
when possible. When it is necessary to use tables, they should 
be designed to fit on no more than one page. Each table 
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should be numbered and titled. Tables should be on separate 
pages at the end of the article. The proper location of the 
table in the text should be indicated by inserting a line read- 
ing: “Insert Table — about here” separated from the lines of 
text by parallel rules above and below. If the tables will be of 
interest only to a minority of readers, the author may wish 
to consider reproducing the material locally by some duplicat- 
ing process, and indicating availability by means of a footnote. 


10. Any correspondence or covering letters should mention 
the title of the manuscript. The Editor would appreciate re- 
ceiving with each manuscript a covering letter that may later 
be used for preparation of the introduction to the article. 


11. Whenever possible, two copies (original and a carbon) 
of any manuscript should be submitted in order to speed pro- 
cessing. An additional copy always should be retained by the 
author until publication. Two copies of controversial material 
submitted for the Isswes in Broadcasting section are essential. 


12. Minor corrections and transpositions should be marked 
neatly on the manuscript in ink. 


The JOURNAL will acknowledge receipt of a manuscript as 
soon as possible. Editorial evaluations and the mechanical 
strictures of a quarterly publication may cause delay of deci- 
sions relating to acceptance or rejection. 


The JOURNAL will supply each author with two copies of 
the issue in which his article appears, and four copies of the 
article alone (cut from unbound copies of the magazine), auto- 
matically and without charge. Special orders must be placed 
for additional offprints (in lots of 100) before the issue goes 
to press. The Editor wishes to advise authors that it is usually 
less costly to purchase small quantities of the magazine from 
the JOURNAL at our printing cost than to buy offprints. If an 
author wishes to use a local duplicating process, the JOURNAL 
OF BROADCASTING (which is copyright by the APBE) almost 
always will grant permission upon written request. 


All galley proofs are proofread in the JOURNAL office, under 
the assumption that the original copy supplied by the author 
is correct. If proofs are sent to a contributor, the utmost speed 
in handling is necessary. 


Major changes in an article will be discussed by correspon- 
dence between the author and the Editor. The JOURNAL re- 
serves the right to make minor changes and deletions that, in 
the judgment of the Editor, do not change the substantial 
ae or results of the article or the expressed views of its 
author. 














PURPOSE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL BROADCASTING EDUCATION 


The purpose of this organization is to secure mutual advantages that 
flow from a continuing relationship between broadcasters and institu- 
tions of higher learning which offer a high standard of training and 
guidance for those who plan to enter the profession of broadcasting. 


These are the fundamental objectives of the :.ssociation: 
To improve the services of broadcasting. 
To facilitate exchange of information on broadcasting. 


To bring together to their mutual advantage those in broadcasting 
and those in institutions of higher learning. 


To facilitate employment at maximum effectiveness for those who 
meet the standards of institutions of higher learning and of 
broadcasting. 








